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ACAD2MIC ACHIKVBMBNT 



ANNAMALAI K, V3NKATASUBRAMANIAM R: Case studies of a few 

students who have secured high narks in the S.S.L.C. examina- 
tion. Journal of 8ducatl<mal Research and Extension 1971, 
7(3), 100-6. 



The study was conducted to Investigate the factors responsible 
for the hl^ academic achievement of pupils arid to offer 
suggestions to schools and parents accordingly. The data for 
the study were collected through two separate Interview 
schedules administered to 15 cases of high achievers who had 
secured more than 65% marks in their SSLC •xamlnation^and their 
parents. The questions In the Interview schedules pertained to 
personal Information, details about family background, home 
environment arid health conditions, educational background of 
parent, schools attended by pupils and their subjects of study, 
and the opinions ' of pupils nnd parents regarding the factors 
responsible for the high academic achievement, etc. The 
findings revealed that conducive home environment, parental 
encouragement for studies, facilities for home study, regular 
study habits of pupils, EWitlve Interest of parents and schools 
in the studies of pupils, regularity in attending schools and the 
habit of library reading by pupils were some of the factors for 
high academic achievement, fti the basis of these findings. It 
has been recommended that schools should conduct unit tests at 
regular Intervals to assess the achievement level of pupils and 
provide adequate library facilities, It has also been suggested 
that parents should offer facilities for home study and take 
an Interest In their children’s studies and that pupils should 
develop study habits, complete home assignments, cultivate the 
habit of using the school library and attend the school regularly. 
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DAVS P N: Achievement motivation and risk-taking in 

kindergarten children. Journal of Psychological Researches 
1970, 14(1), 7-13. 9 ref. 

The main purpose of this study conducted on a group of 3o 
five-year -old kindergarten children of a private suburban 
school in 5t. Louis wsis to investigate the relationship 
between risk-taking and n-achievement of children by using 
both the St an ford -Bine t Intelligence Test (SBIT) and the 
Doodle Test; Risk-tal<ing behaviour of the children was 
measured by a vory interesting but simple game called 
Rool-and-Bowl whoroby five hanging, movable pins were to be 
hit with a ball from three distances- easy, moderate and 
difficult. The following conclusions have been made on 
analysing the obtained results: 1) n-achievement and risk- 
taking were fairly developed in the children; 2) the SBIT 
was a fairly reliable and valid instrument for measuring 
achievement motivation in children; 3) children with high 
intelligence took more moderate risks than th^ children with 
low intelligence. 



3 SHARM/i V P: Differential scholastic attainment in federal 

Hindi by school timing. Progress of Education 1971, 45(7), 
264^7. 



To verify the hypothesis that the scholastic attainment in 
federal Hindi of the day-school pupils would be superior to 
the night school pupjls, an achievement test in Hindi as a 
second language, standardised by the author, was administered 
to a sample of 846 Marathi medium day and night school pupils 
studying In Vill, IX, and X grades of secondary schools in . 
West Mahar^htra. Interpretation of the data confirmed the 
hypothesis arid the factors viz. carefree dependent life, 
better equipment of learning materials , able guidance and 
more time to study the subjects have been stated as the 
causes of better attainment of day school pupils. 



ADMINISTRATION AI^D ORG/»NIZAriON 



AMRIK S INGh J Rolat ions between the teachin g and t he 
administrative staff. University News 1971, 9(3), 14-17^ 



Highlights the importance of mutual cooperation between the 
teaching and the administrative staff, the former occupying 
the foreground and the latter enabling those in the foreground 
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to operate actively, efficiently and even adventurously. The 
poor relationship between the teaching and the administrative 
staff has been attributed to the low priority given to 
education as a career and the presence of misfits in both 
categories. The situation can be atleast partly Improved by 
educating the scholars and the aidminlstrators regarding their 
respective roles and responsibilities and establishing a set 
of ground rules for ensuring harmonious and productive relation- 
ship between the teaching and the administrative staff. The 
two prerequisites for changing the present adminislration- 
orlented university system are making the career of a university 
administrator more attractive and Imparting new knowledge and 
manELgsrial skills to those already in position. The 
Importance of the mediatory and leadership roles that should 
be played by the vice-chancellor with the active cooperation 
of the university academics in changing the traditional 
orientation has also been pointed out. The following proposals 
have been made for the efficient functioning of the universities; 
1) greater devolution of powers by the vice-chancellor to the 
teeiching staff thus having several foci of pow«r instead of 
only the vice-chancellor and the registreir; 2) decentralising 
university administration by a) not making the rogistrao* the 
permanent head of university administration but having two 
other officials of a comparable rank, one Inchsrge of 
examination work and the other incharge of finance and other 
matters, b) strengthening the administrative structure of 
departments and faculties. 



Bducation system on ’’verge of violent collapse” / news iten\_/, 
Hindu 22 January 1971, p. 13,. cols, 1-3, IlOO words. 



The eight-day seminar on ’’Management and Organisation of Indian 
Universities” organised jointly by the Indian Institute of 
/dvanced Study, Simla and the University of Mysore made the 
following recommendations: 1) the entire educational system 
has to be radically rebuilt Instead of piecemeal reforms; for 
this-, a middle course between total revolution on the one hand 
and conservatism and drift on the other was possible; 2) to 
deal with pressure of numbers, there should be no restriction 
imposed on eidmissions beyond the entrance test at matriculation, 
higher secondary, pre-university or pre profess! chi al stage; 
there should be correspondence courses, a wide variety of 
vocational degree, diploma and certificate courses linking 
education with productivity; university degree should not be 
linked with Government employment; attendance in college as a 
prerequisite for taking university examinations should 
be given up; 3) stiff honours courses should be made ccxnpulsory 
for those who wished to proceed to postgraduate studies; 

4) baneful political pressure and domination on university bodies 
should be eliminated; 5) joint student-teacher consultation 
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committees should be statutorily established; teachers’ 
associations shciuld be consulted for refortn of syllabuses; 

6) uhlversity departments should be democratised; 7) a panel 
of noininees of University Grants Commission and the Inter- 
University Board should be set up for inspecting affiliated 
colleges; arbitration councils should be established in 
universities to settle disputes between teachers and their 
managements; 8) ways should be ensured that the Governor 
functi-^ed as Chancellor of a university independently of 
his political office; there should be one or more pro-Vi ce- 
Chancellors; 9) in-service training for university adminis- 
trators is essential; universities needed urgently a systems 
ainalysis approach to their financial management; lo) to ensure 
involvement, of students in courses workshop-cum-training 
centres should be set up in universities and teachers should 
spend varying periods of time at such workshops; 11) regional 
language should be the medium of instruction even at the 
highest level; 12) a course in canposite Indian culture is 
necessary for all the students. 



yjDULT SDUCiVnON 



iJ)IS33HlAH MS: /dult education in the seventies, Indian 

Journal of /^lult Education 1971, 32(2), 14, cover III, 

Adult education in the nineteen seventies should bring about 
behavioural changes in the minds of human beings by ccMistantly 
renewing the knowledge and skills in response to the changing 
environment. Thus, adults should be educated for participation 
in collective decision-making process at local, national and 
international levels, A social infrastructure for literate 
canmunication should be established for acquiring, retaining 
and applying the skills of literacy. Comprehensive systems 
of adult education and functional literacy programmes should 
be created to promote knowledge, skills and culture among 
adults. New strategies should be developed to assist adult 
education pro-prammes , 



ADIoSSHIAH MS: Education continuum — a neglected university 

responsibility. University News 1971, 9(2), 14, 15, 2o. 

The concept of lifelong education has given new impetus to the 
creation of cQnprchensive adult education systems linked both 
with the formal education -system and with national development 
plans ; in the not too distant future, universities must become 
both adolescent and adult education institutions. Pointing 
out the dysfunctionallty of the formal education, it is observed 
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that the rapid technological and social changes make life-lcaig 
education a necessity. With proper feedback, many of the 
emphases and processes, which have always characterised adult 
education teaching, can have an important innovative influence 
on the methods and processes in internal university courses. 

It is argued that a university is inconceivable outside the 
framework of life-long integrated training though it is not 
central to the life-long education. The role of Asian univer- 
sities had remained limited with regard to providing a solid 
base for a programme ,of continuing education and the reasons axe 
that s 1) the universities lack initiative and interest; 2) outside 
support is lacking; and 2) knowledge of the impact of the 
proposed programme In terms of econ^nic and social advancement 
is lacking. There is of course the need for a smooth and well- 
ailed machinery cuch ar the recently established National Board 
of Aiuit Sducation (India), for communication between the government 
and .voluntary unofficial assoclat ions. 



Adult education / Bdltorj.al^. Times of India 20 January 
1971, p, 10, col. 2, 21o words, 

A more detailed planning and a more vigorous drive have been 
stated as essential with regard to the Union Bducation 
Ministry's plan to teach the three R’s to about loo million 
adults during the Seventies, The slow progress of the rural 
literacy programmes ‘ has been attributed mainly to the lack of 
tral>;i*ed teachers. However, the success of Gram Shikshan 
Mohim in MahaXiUshfcra has shown that the problem of mobilising 
adequate number of volunteers to teach adults is not 
Intractable, Enlisting about 3o to 40 educated persons by 
each panchayat for literacy campaign h 2 is been suggested so 
that after a rudimentary training they would be able to teach 
the Illiterate neighbours in a short time. Local initiativo 
has been underlined as the most effective tool for prcmotlng 
literacy as well as for ensuring that the neo-literates keep 
in contact with their teachers. 



ALL INDIA ADULT EDUCATI3N C0MF3RBNC3, 24th, BHUBAN3S7/AR, 
0CT-I©?R 15-*19, 1970 • Report - cidult education in the seventies. 
New Delhi, Indian Adult Education Asriociatifm, 1970i 90p« 

The highlight of the conference was the organization of two 
symposia on ^ adult education eind urban development’ and •adult 
education and gre(^a revolution’. The conference petssed the 
following resolutions: 1) Indian Adult Education Association 
(IAEA) should organise a workshop to develop a suitable plan 
of action to meet the probl^ of growth of indiscipline, 
fanaticism, intolerance, corruption, selfishness, inefficiency 
and disregard of duty in national life; 2) IAEA should draw a 
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syll^us of fcho reading materiauL for the Illiterate and the, neo- 
literate adults for developing attitude' of acceptance for popula- 
tion control; 3) adult education programme should be given top 
priority by all enll^tonod citizens, educational institutions, 
social organizations, trade vmions, quMl government and government 
institutes; 4) voluntary organizations and state governments should 
open high and higher secondary schools for further education of 
working adults; 5) industrialists and ot’ier employers :of 
skilled and' unskilled labour shoaild provide education and 
training facilities to their employees as an Integral part of 
their organisation; 6) the government, voluntary organisations, 
industries, etc,, should organise training progrEmmes for farmers 
to bring about agrlculturaLJrQ, volution; 7) residential Vldyaposths as 
set. up by the Mysore State Mult Education Council may be sot up in 
other pairts of the country to promote continuing education and 
train niral leadership. 



10 CHijNDR/i A, KHUR/14A K: Reasons for attending adult 

education classes - a research study among women in Baroda, 
Indian Journal of Mult Education 1971, 32C2), 15, 20, 

Responses to a questionnaire by 84 women from 3 selected 
communitlos, attending adult education courses (during the 
years 1968-1970) in the department of home science education 
and extension of the M,S, University, Baroda, were studied, 
Fortysix stateincnts listed in the questionnaire were divided 
into six categories of personal reasons, educational reasons, 
reasons related to the community, to the leisure time 
activities, to the influence of family eind friends. The 
data wore analysed and the following conclusions drawn! 1) the 
reasons identified by 65% and more of the women as being the 
causes for attending the adult classes were, desire for 
learning new things, for watching good foods demonstration, for 
getting new ideas and curiosity regarding the class activities, 
liking for thG friendly atmosphere of the classes^ etc,; 

2) fifty percent and more respondents did not agree that the 
causes for attending the classes wore: for keeping up relations 
with the supervisor of the classes, for getting an opportunity 
to wear one's new clothes, for obliging the teachers, etc, ; 

3) in the three comTnunltlos , age and the levels of education 
were the factors influencing the attendance; the occupation 
of husbeinds was the least influencing factor; the three 
ocmmunitlos differed significantly in their reasons for 
attending the classes. 
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DUTTA S 'C: Mult education and urban developnent* Indian 

Journal of Mult Education 1971, 32(1), 9-*ll| 24« 

The impact of urbanization on the rural immigrant population in 
cities has led to social imbalance and political instability, 

Thus^ the main tasks of adult educators in urban aireas should 
be, to remiedy the instability and insecurity, to assist the 
immigrants to be inducted into a new society, to eirrange leisure- 
time activities of adults for social and political progress, 
to provide training for citizenship and to organise untrained 
manpower into skilled labour force, Bducation, being a series 
of experiences provided to a person through groups and various 
non-educational institutions apaort from formal educational 
institutions, the adult education programmes in urban areas 
should provide opportunities for adults to know the neighbours 
and also create cc^nmunity feeling and civic consciousness among 
adults^ Adult education centres should be established at 
suitable localities. Literacy, post literacy and adult 
education classes, training for citizenship, and programmes 
regarding health and hygiene should be organised by these 
centres, A co-ordinating centre headed by an adult education 
officer and manned by other appropriate staff should be set 
up to coordinate the activities of the adult education centres and 
to offer inter-library loan services and technical guidance. 
Universities should conduct a 10 months training course for the 
field workers. The training programme should include: 1) adult 
psychology, urban sociology and economics; 2) philosophy and 
content of adult education; 3) methods and techniques of adult 
education and 4) practical training in literacy mothods, Since 
the industrial workers in urban areas influence and motivate 
rural population, adult education programmes should be organised 
amongst industrial workers through workers* institutes. Such 
programmes should 1) stimulate a desire for knowledge In the 
working class; 2) arouse social and civic sense; 3) provide 
vocational, technical and liberal education courses, and 4) offer 
recreation. The educational institutions at all levels should 
actively assist education programmes. 



DUTTA S C; Areas of peoples* participation in adult 
education programmes, Indian Journal of Adult Education 1971, 

32(3), 7^. 

It has been omphausizod that peoples* cooperation in adult education 
programmes should be sought at all stages of thoir evolution and 
not merely )^iile Implomentiv^g, and that all adults, whether literate 
OT illiterate should be helped to participate in the process of 
change. Peoples’ participation in functional literacy projects 
could be Sought in the selection of the project area and bene-* 
ficiaries, and preparation of reading materials and follow-mp 
literature. However, actual conduct of the projects and their 
financing should be the responsibility of the government. 
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Copies’ participation is basic to the success of coniaunity 
devBlopnent projects also, Mohallct COTunittees’ should be formed 
to implement urban educational projects. 



INDIAN XJHIV3RSITY ASSOCIATICW FOR C3NTINUING EDUGAnON, 
UNIVERSITY OPIvI/iDR/5; University and continuing education. 
Statement issued by^the Conference helcv at Madras from 
26-30 I>ecember, 1970_/. University News 1971, 9(2), 11-13, 

The objectives and the scope of continuing education have 
been given. The tinivors ities .should assist continuing 
education by organising the following types of programmes: 

1) professional courses in all fields of training offered by 
universities to update the knowledge of professionals; 

2) courses in human relations, in leadership and executive 
skills, decision-making processes for socieil workers, personnel 
officers, executives, educational administrators, business 
leaders, parliamentarians, etc, ; 3) courses in the humanities 
and liberal arts; 4) courses of a remedial or recoHfversion 
nature for individuals to change their vocations in accordance 
with the dictates of technological and economic circumstances; 
5) action research including research into the nature of social 
and economic problems; 6) production of curriculum materials 
for continuing education; 7) training programmes in continuing 
education and 8) education for political, understanding. The 
recommendations of the conferGnee include i) establislment of 

a department/division/unit of continuing education; 
ii) ascertaining the needs of community through questionnaires, 
surveys, group discussions; iii) fo»>ation of a committee to 
advise the Continuing Sducation Dt partment ; iv) availability 
of university facilities for continuing education programmes; 
v) involvement of community in the pleurinir.g and conduct of 
continuing educatiori programmes. The financial help to 
promote continuing education should be forthcoming from 
international agencies, tinivers ities and the government. 



JOHN V V; Role of universities in continuing education, 
Indian Journal of Adult Education 1971 , 32(1), 3, 4, 7» 

The role of universities in organising continuing education 
programmes to improve the professional skills or to develop 
new interests among the educated and to impart productive 
skills to the uneducated has been described. Thus, the 
programmes for the educated could include, inservicG training 
to enable teachers to cope with the new changes in the 
curricula, computer technology courses for engineers, 
inservice courses in econometrics to teachers of economics and 
other general programmes for instilling democratic values 
among the educated. Universities through the scheme of 
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’National Service^ by students should spread literacy and 
through exteni^ion programmes’ improve the employable skills 
of the uneducated. Research m the problems of literacy, the 
techniqv.ee. of imparting Ixteracy, and the training of workers 
in the field and the study of effective use of mass media in 
literacy programmes could also be undertaken by universities. 



Literacy for progress ^ Sditorlail ; Hindu 14 January 
1971, p.6, col. 3, 400 words. 

The difficulties in the way of achieving the proposed target 
of making lOO million illiterates literate by the year 1980 
have bean pointed out. Since the Fourth Plan coverage is 
expected to benefit only 10 million of them, the target for 
the decade i*equire3 that the annual coverage in the six years 
after 1974 is higher than what is to be achieved on the 
aggregate over the ^lan period. Hence the immensity of the 
problem. However, the challenge should be faced as there can 
be no economic end social progress unless the people are made 
functionally literatG, A better support and cooperation from 
the public and different organizations like universities, 
schools of social work and vA3lfaxe, State Adult Education 
Boards, students under National Service Scheme, etc, has been 
urged for carrying out the adult education programmes for the 
Seventies, 



NArr:^'IAL SSMIHAR CN PRC^JOTIMG adult EDUCATION PR0aRA^iM3S 
THROUGH P30PL3S Py^TICIPATlON, NEW DSLKI^ 4«8 JANUARY 197U 
/^"^Recommendations _/. Indian Journal of Adult Education 1971, 
32(2), 16, Cover III. 

Some of the major recommendations are: 1) liquidation of mass 
illiteracy and implementation of adult education programme 
through people’s participation; 2) promotion of continuing 
education by the universities; 3) utilizatir:ai of adult educa- 
tion programmes for profitable use of leisure time; 

4) application of techniques, methods and strategies of adult 
education work tc suit local conditions ; 5) coordination of 
govornmental and non-governmental agencies in conducting adult 
education activities; 6) formation of Boards for Adult 
Education by the governments in all States; 7) simplification 
of the procedure regarding the requests of non-official 
organisations for grants; 8) prc?motion of adult education by 
political ]"jart.ies through their policies and prograjnmes of 
action. 
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PAROIiCAR J S: /dult education for the farmers. Indian 

Journal of Adult Sducation 1971, 32(1), 14-16. 

Functional literacy education - an agricultural vocationalicod 
education imparting skills* of three R*s and teaching of 
improved agricultural skills^has been recommended to prepare 
fanners for life and to enable them to learn new technological 
developments. The education suited to the needs and interests 
of the farmers would be a phased educati on -cum-t raining 
programme devised in relation to the immediate, short-term 
and long-term objectives. Communication of message incorporating 
the fundament'o.l elements - attracting attention, easy to 
understand, credible for acceptance and action-based should 
be adopted in the preparation of instructional material for 
the purpose. The facts and the messeigG could be organised 
in i) chronolvogical sequence i.e. tolling the events in the 
order of occurence; 2) logical sequence; 3) psychological 
sequence; 4) space order arrangement in accordance with the 
location of the idea or message viz., farm layout, agricultural 
economics, marketing trend etc.; 5) casual direction from cause 
to effect or from problems to solution; and 6) treating the 
message through question and answon , Structural approach 
should be used for teaching literacy and written language to 
the farmers and structures of language should be selected and 
graded on the basis of productivity, simplicity, utility and 
teachability. The procedure to maLke instructional material 
readable and interesting involves 1) preparation of a 
vocabulary list suited to the interests of the occupational 
group; 2) formation of suitable sequence structures and 
3) writing the message in an informal, simple style, supported 
by necessary illustrations, /idaptation of a variety of 
teaching methods, active involvement of trainees and encourage- 
ment of conflicting ideas would stimulate good learning among 
farmers. 



RAJ KRISHNA: Necessity and strategy for continuous education 

in Asian countries. Indian Journal of /*dult Education 1971, 
32(1), 5-7. 



The need for the following continuous education programmes viz,, 
refresher courses for employed professionals to keep abreast of 
the new knowledge in their fields of specialisation, basic 
minimum literacy courses for uneducated adults and cultural 
valuational oriented courses for all, has been emphasised. The 
services rendered through mass media to illiterates and the 
limited services of evening and correspondence courses to 
professionals have not proved to bo very beneficial. Thus the 
strategy for continuing education should bo to overcome the 
drawbacks and its basic principle should be that every citizen 
is reached by one medium at a time and place convenient to him, 
at a cost within his reach, and that the content and form of 
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the knowledge cominunicated meets the requirements of evevy 
group, Schemes should be devised to produce the literature 
for literacy work and for valuational education. The structure 
of evening and correspondence courses, libraries and extension 
services, audio-visual media etc,, have to be reviewed so as 
to provide every citizen with a knowledge he needs from at 
least one medium and proper attention should ba paid to adult 
Education, It has been stressed that the concept of continuous 
education should be widely publicised and that the leaders 
of continuous education should reform and coordinate the 
activities of odvi stitu^ions. 



been made with regard to 1) organization of the adult education 
scheme^.; 2) progress of adult education in Patiala circle 
during 1955-1969; 3) literacy figures in Patiala districts 
viz., Patiala, Bhatinda, Sangrur and Rupar for the year 1968; 

4) budgetary provision for the scheme during 1966-69; 

5) qualifications, experience and training of the staff engaged 
in the scheme; 6) knowledge of Punjabi of social education 
workers; 7) duration, syllabus and time-table of the scheme; 

8) position of guidance services and community help; 9) the 
problems of the working staff and lo) the reasons for slow 
progress. The data for the study were collected through 
interview, visits to social education centres and questionnaire 
techniques. The major suggestions for the improvement include: 

1) creating a strong public opinion against illiteracy; 

2) associating Paiichayats with the scheme; 3) making literacy 
a requisite for contesting elections; 4) providing library 
facilities to neoliterates through primary schools and supplyin^g 
newspapers and suitable magazines to social education centres; 

5) granting awards to adult education workers for achieving 
good success; 6) providing training to the woi'kers in the 
methods of teaching adults and an insight into adult psychology 
through universities; ,7) widening the scope of the scheme to 
cover other villages; 8) ensuring cooperation with regard to 
social education among department of education, panchayats, 
development and Public delations ^departments ; and 9) allocating 
more funds at the disposal of social education workers for 
organising games and recreation for adults. 
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SllARNiA |T R: ition in Punjab - an Investigation 

Indian JouWial oi aaun; aaucation 1971, 32(2), 3-6, 19, 2o# 




A survey of tho adult education work at Patiala circle has 
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20 SINGH K N, 3HANKARIAH C: Communication strategy with 

special reference to extension work in India, Interdiscipline 
1970, 7(3), 284-8. 9 ref. 

For impEu*tin>5 knowledge and skills to the farmers without delay 
and with l,east distortion, sai agricultural cc^nmunication strategy 
needs to be planned. Several Indian studies in this regard hav© 
been cited. The existing body of knowledge on communication, 
especially the Indian studies have to be kept in view while 
embarking on a national communication strategy for agricultural 
developnent. The stratBgy of communicat ion haus to take into 
consideration the socio-^jconomic, cultural and psychological 
differences of farmers, and soil and other physical variations 
of different regions concerned. Equally important Eire the factors 
which affect the fidelity of communication process, the sources 
of communication effective at various stages of eidoption, 
credibility and relative effectiveness of different sources 
of information and the patterns of communication that exist among 
the different strata of rural community. 



21 SINGH S Nj MURTHY' A S.: Measurement of comprehension 

behaviour of farmers. Journal of Educational Research and 
Extension 1971, 7(3), 144—52. 

An attempt has been made to measure com prehension behaviour of 
farmers with reference to the cultivation of a high yielding 
VEU*iety of paddy, IR.-8, CotnprchGnsion consists of three 
components viz, translation , interprotat ion and extrapolation. 

Since translatiori behaviour is dependent upon knowledge of 
subject matter, a knowlodge-cum-traaslat ion test was developed 
through item analysis. Difficulty and discrimination indices 
were derived for item selection. Validity was established by 
judges* opinion and point biserial correlation. Reliability 
was established by applying Kerlingor’s reliability formula 
using variance. Interpretation test and extrapolation test 
were developed by describing situations in which these 
behaviours were tapped. Face validity and concurrent validity 
were established. Reliability was estimated by test-retest 
method. The three parts of the comprehension test were 
developed by contacting a random sample of farmers in five 
villages of West Godavari district. It was found that the three 
parts of . the test separately as well as the wliole test exhibited 
ability to discriminate between farmers possessing high and low 
comprehension behaviour. Tlie scores on comprehension behaviour 
were correlated with adoption scores of IR-8 paddy for a 
sample of 180 farmers randomly selected, A high positive and 
significant correlation was obtained when the test scores were 
correlated with the adoption behaviour of the farmers. Certain 
personal and situational factors of the sample farmers like 
education, land owned, ownership of radio and perception of economic 
system were also found to be significantly and positively 
correlated with the comprehension behaviour. 
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. SINGH S S P, 3IMGH R Pj MISHRA A P: Farmers’ training 

programme, Indian Journal of Adult Education 1971, 32Cl), 

17, 18. 5 ref. 

The study was conducted to determine the attitudes of the 
fcirmers towards the farmers' training programme. The data were 
collected through personal interviews from 58 trainees who 
attended the training programme for lo days in 1967, at Mandair, 
Gaya and Dumka Agricultural schools in the State of Bihar, 
Analysis of the data revealed the following: 1) twentyfive 
percent of the trainees were undecided as to the usefulness of 
the programme and 75% held a positive attitude before undergoing 
the training programme; however, all the trainees were convinced 
about the usefulness of the programme after the training, 
indicating a significant positive change in their attitudes 
towards the training programme; 2) the trainees felt that 
training was most useful with respect to improved seeds followed 
by chemical fertilizers, plant protection measures, irrigation, 
vegetable cultivation, improved mc-'thods of cultivation, fruit 
cultivation and soil conservation; 3) the difficulties faced by 
trainees during the training period were lack of accommbdati'On 
facilities, delay in payment of stipends^ etc. ; 4) the trainees 
considered the duration of. ten days training was short and the 
duration of one month long. 



TRIPATHI V: Guide to functional literacy for literacy 

administrators and workers. Lucknow, Literacy House, 1970i 
156p, 40 ref. 

The followinfr topics have been dealt with: 1) need for literacy; 
2) working with adults; 3) methods of teaching language to 
Illiterate adults; 4) organisation of literacy classes; 

5) patterns of adult education; 6) teaching material, equipment 
and audio-visual materials; 7) effective technique of conducting 
a class; 8) teaching adults reading and writing; 9) follow-up 
services; lo) drop-outs; 11) adult teachers; 12) supervision, 
testing of adults and literacy records. 



BASIC EDUCATICN 



SAX3NA K N: Gandhlan education. Quest in Education 1971, 

8(1), 46-8, 

The general principles of gaslc Education uropounded by 
Mahatma Gandhi have been enumerated. The Basic Education 
based on psychological and sociological foundations alms at 
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developing the personality and the creative abilities of the 
child* It also prepares the Individual to meet the vocational 
ohallen^s of life. However, the present system of education 
has resulted in creating a wide gap between the creative expansion 
of human abllltieG and the rote functioning of memory. Thus, 
it has been stressed that an education should be planned quickly 
for minimising frustration and stagnation prevalent at the early 
steiges of education* 



COURSES OF STUDY 



S\^AMINATHAI^ M Ss Philosophy eind social purpose of lARI 
Research and Bducation* University News 1971, 9(1), 14, 15* 

Provides on outline of the reseea’ch and educational activities 
of the Indian Agrlculturad. Reseeurch Institute, Delhi, The 
purposes of lARI research are: 1) to bring about continuous 
upsurge in productivity, to. increase efficiency of farming and 
to develop disease and pest warning control systems; 2) to find 
the ways of increasing the income and employment potential of 
small holdings in rural areas; 3) to develop a technology for 
dry land farming; 4) to examine the aspects relating to post— 
harvest technology and nutrition; 5) to evolve an ecology -cum— 
economics-based crop planning; 6) to examine careftilly the existing 
link between research, extension and development in order to 
Identify and remedy the weaknesses; 7) to promote good basic 
research, Tlie programme of courses at lARI is made relevant to 
the needs of the student and that of the community* Diversified 
courses are provided and the trimester system ensures flexibility. 
Pupils axe selected to the courses on the basis of complete 
eissessment of their entire academic record, 'The collaborative 
programmes with the Indian Institute of Agricultural Research 
Statistics and the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
enable the students to pursue their thesis work* Collaboration 
of lARI with USAID and International Rice Research Institute, 
etc. promotes research programmes* The establishment of Nuclear 
Research Laboratory and Water Technology centres Inculcate the 
spirit of inter disciplinary collaboration in research among 
pupils* 



THAPAR A: Agricultural universities - neglect of extension 

education. Times of India 8 March 1971, p.8, cols, 3-5* 

1500 words* 

The farmers* inability to increase their profits due to lack 
of access to the rl^t kind of knowledge at the right time has 
been attributed to the neglect of extension education by the 
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agricultural universities. Extension education not only helps 
the farmers but also benefits the universities themselves as the 
scientists can mal<e, a purposeful study and research by keeping 
constant touoh with the latest problems faced by the feirmers. 

The failure to develop effective research and extension departments, 
the several problems that come in the way of recruiting first 
rate scientists, etc, are responsible for the absence of extension 
activities. As output increases and prices decline facers will 
be - in need of guidance in management and investment patterns to cut 
down investment costs. The universities have to keep this in view. 
In view of the rapid increase in the number of agricultural 
universities it has been suggested that the centre should enforce 
a stiff eligibility tost and e^/en withhold ilunds to States which 
mdy fail to properly develop their agricultural universities. 



' CURRICULUM 



BIR SINGH: School activities for international understanding. 

Educational Review 1971, 77(1), 1, 2, 

Some of the school activities suggested for the purpose are; 

1) organising scouting, guiding., Red Cross Society, youth forums, 

UN and UNESCO clubs, affiliating teacher-student associations 
with similar organizations at international level; 2) Including 
ideas on UN and its eigencles, world history and geography, politics 
eind current affairs in the school curriculum; 3) celebrating 
internal ionad functions; 4) donating to Red Cross S.oclety and to 
UN funds; 5) collecting foreign coins, stamps and articles of 
Interest; 6) contributing articles on UH to school and local 
magazines; 7) meeting foreigners by participating in scout camps 
.and inviting them to schools; 8) arranging talks and debates and 
screening pictures relating to Ul-f, It has been stressed that 
teachers should be trained to Impairt this type of education in 
schools. 



LULLA B P: Vital need, to evolve population education 

programmes. University News 1971, 9(3), 18-19, 

In view of the Importance of impressing upon the youth the 
hazards of population explosion, it has been suggested that 
school and college teachers should incorporate population educa- 
tion in the teaching of different subjects, as there is yet no 
separate academic course on population education, A centre of 
population education with the following activities has been 
recommended to be' set up by every imiverslty to develop the 
three-fold programme of training, research and extension in 
population education: orientation coursos for teachers in 
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service; extension lectures for fresh trainees in the teachers 
colleges affiliated to the university; guidance in research; 
preparation of instructional materials; publication of useful 
research reports; interdisciplinary seminars; workshops for teachers. 



VYAS K C: Undverstandingi modem youth, Bducationail India 

1971, .37(9), 295-^r, 

The following activities have been suggested for constructive 
utilization of the youth* s energies as well as to help develop 
individual capabilities, aptitudes, etc,: 1) mountaineering, 
boating, swimming, hiking, etc. ; 2) creative activities like drama, 
dance, music, art, and craft; 3) mechanical and electrical 
rppalrs, plumbery, making furniture, clothes, etc., and 
manufacturing processes of cosmetics, boot-polish, etc,; 

4) free service to the disabled and handicapped, and social 
educationeil activities in slum areas and workers’ colonies; 

5) social service camps in rural areas; 6) academic discussions 
on national and international problems. 



EDUCATION: GENERAL 



GO&L B 3: Alienation and education; Naya Shikshak 

(Teacher Today) 1970, 13(2), 9*-*12, 

The present age is an age of alienation* The reason for man’s 
alienation from himself, it is argued, has to be sought in the 
education — both formal and informal. At home very often the 
child’s natural instinc <3 and emotions are disapproved of by the 
elders. The formal education, contrary to its purported aim, 
does not help the individual in self-realisation through the 
media of genuine self-expression. The pupils are asked to 
imitate certain models and they are not given facilities to 
freely express themselves. Vocational! zation of education, 
job orientation to education, manpower approach, etc. overemphasise 
social needs which education has to fulfil* in this, the aim of 
education for self-realization is lost sight of. Lack of close 
teacher-student contact is also to bo blamed in this regard. 



JBVOOR 3 V: Alms and objectives of Indian education. 

Bombay, Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd., 1970. x, 82p^ 

The book is a collection of essays. The following topics have 
been dealt with: 1) secondary education; 2) education in Mysore 
State and its future; 3) Regional Colleges of Sducationj 
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4) objectives in educaticMi and evaluation; 5) educational 
organisation and administration ; 6) primary education and 
problems; .7) present role of extension services departments; 

8) importance of literacy service in school; 9) evolution 

of literary service; lo) importance of educational and vocational 

guidance. 



JOS HI K S 3: Education for the seventies. Educational 

India 1971, 37(8) , 255-61, 

It has been stressed that education for the seventies should 
aim at improving the quality of education, Ihe suggestions 
for the improvement include: 1) providing basic amenities and 
equipment to educational institutions; 2) making tGacher-pupil 
ratio ideal so as to provide individual attention to pupils; 

3) fostering in pupils the habit of self effort, find reforming 
the examination system accordingly; 4) revising the curricula 
of studies and syllabi in different subjects to incorporate 
current trends; 5) upgrading the science syllabus from the 
initial stages onwards and providing practical work to the 
pupils; 6) coordinating primary, secondary and collegiate 
stages of education and making each steige self sufficient to 
enable students to branch off* to job oriented courses; 

7) evolving a uniform synthetic scheme of education throughout 
the country for facilitating a free migration and exchange of 
scholars emd teachbrs in different States; 8) recruiting 
qualified teachers to teacher-training institutions; 

9) offering attractive emoluments and incentives to induce 
persons of calibre to enter the teaching profession; 

10) emphasising ethical virtues and moral principles in the 
organization of academic work and the planning of co-curriculau* 
activities to promote a sense of harmony among pupils; 

11) ‘ pr emoting national integration among pupils; 

12) encouraging the study of langueiges in general and of 
Semskrit in pai’ticular to prnmoto emotional integration; 

13) fortering desirable self-restraint and discipline among 
pupils; 14) developing a ocheme of instruction in international 
concord to instil in pupils an international outlook. 



MUNDLE A K: Education and social change, Anrita Bazar 

Patrika iQ March 1971, p«6, cols, 4-6, 12oo words. 

An educational system which does not keep pace with the social 
changes boccmieG outdated and is a source of conflict between the 
young and the old. The following suggestions are given: 

1) making education job-oriented; 2) enabling the educated young 
to participate in administration - civic and political - with 
proper guidance; 3) inculcating in students a strong determination 
to organize moral resistance against destructive actions. 
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34 RAO P V, KOHLI S: Educational and recreational activities 

of urban local bodies. Delhi, thdian Institute of Public 
Administration, 1970, xi, 86p. 26 ref. 

An attempt has been made to complie information in re;vard to 
educational and recreational facilities actually provided by 
the urban local bodies in India. A questionnaire was sent to 
712 municipalities having a population of 20,000 and above. 

From the replies received from 232 mvmioipalities, information 
has been compiled and presented under the f oil ov/ing heads: 

1) legal provisions under veirious municipal and corporati<wi 
Acts; 2) area, population and density; 3) expenditure c»i education; 
4) distribution of expenditure between pre-primary, primary and 
other education; 5) nianber of schools and their enrolment; 

6) number of teachers and teacher-pupil ratio; 7) school 
services and library facilities; 8) recreational facilities. 



35 SRIVASTAVA N: Critique of Dewey’s problem solving method. 

Quest in Education 1971, 8(1), 18-23, 5 ref, 

Dewey’s philosophy of education and the nature of pragmatic trend 
in education have been briefly discussed. Dewey stressed that 
knowledge could be acquired by locating and solving problems. 

Ho found the following defects in the prevailing system of education: 
1) neglect of concrete situations of experience; 2) act of learning 
being made a conscious end in itself instead of making it the 
product and roward of occupation; 3) conception of the separation 
of method fron subject matter. Thus, according to his philosophy 
and method of education, the teacher should prepare the pupils 
to meet life situations and problems and nourish pupils’ interest 
and curios'^ ty. The steps for the problem-solving method include; 

1) indeterminate. situation; 2) institution of the problem 
according to situation; 3) colligation of facts for framing up 
the hypothesis; 4) reasoning over hypothesis; 5) experimentation 
on hypothesis; and 6) warranted assertiai of the problem. This 
pattern would help in the formation of e.xporimental and 
scientific attitude among pupils. It would also aid the 
developnent of the ability for criticeil evaluation, judgment 
and reflective thinking among pupils, Fbwever, the limitations 
of the method are; 1) it is a cumbersome model for practical 
thinking eiS life situation problems are solved instinctively rather 
than through reflection and not all life situations can be presented 
in the class; 2) the methbd is too general for scientific thinking; 

3) the method is not followed in poetic thinking; and 4) the 
actual system in practice deviates from the pure problem solving 
method and cannot be applied true to its spirit. 
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■ UDGADNKAR B M{ Education and reconstruction - challenges 
of the coming decades. Science cind Culture 1970 , 36(10), 

525-34, 

It is pointed out that there are certain serious fnismatches in 
the planning and social organization, especially with regard 
to education, research and development, which have prevented 
modem science fresn becoming a vital force in the Indian 
society. The basic challenges to be tackled are: a) eradication 
of illiteracy, b) provision of broad-based school and college 
education to an increasing number, c) training of professionals, 
d) tredning of an elite and creation and meiintenance of centres 
of excellence. The following suggestions have been made; 

1) instituting compulsory national service in which students 
after completion of their education will be required to spend 
some time in the programme of liquidation of illiteracy; 

2) in order to utilise the already available highly trained 
manpower, i) there should be a well-defined national science 
and technology policy with specific long-term and short-term 
national goals; and ii) the foreign know-how when imported 
should be coupled with an appropriate investment on research 
and development in the relevant area; 3) introducing simplified 
management practices and procedures in universities to encourage 
innovaticai; 4) including in the first degree nonprofessional 
courses a general science (or science and culture) programme* 

5) creating pace-setting departments or centres: of excellence in 
various universities, with the cooperation of neighbouring National 
leiboratories and turning out first-rate research work of 
international standards from these centres; 6) creating university 
complexes or clusters of universities and colleges in a region in 
order to facilitate pooling of resources for the overall growth of 
education. 



37 VYAS _B L: Maulik':a aur sikua (= originality and education) 

/“Hindi_/. Naya Shiknhak (Teacher Today) 1970, 13(2), 20-5 . 7 ref. 

Every child is born with some potential for originality, but In 
most cases he loses this quality in the mill of ordineiry life at 
home and school. Toachers, however, should never lose si^t of 
the thinker, philosopher and creator in the child. Since the germs 
of originality require cultivation and development, the process 
of gp'owth at I.ome and school should not ignore and stifle the 
specific traits of the nature of a child. The test of the soundness 
of an educational system is the cultivation of originality, in each 
child with the aim of drawing out the thinker, teacher, artist or 
simply the good citizen hibernating in him. Though family, society 
and State militate against it, yet there is enough scopxe in the 
secondary schools for the cultivation of originality in the child. 
The following measures can help this process of growth: a) provision 
of opportunities for froodom of thought and expression through 
suitable and varied media; b) introduction and acceptance of changes 
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In methods of teaching, and class and school management} 
c) making the school environment (decoration, organisation etc.) 
a continucilly developing process* d) changing the stereotype- 
nature of extra-curricular activities. If properly attended to, 
the cultivation of originality can divert student energy into 
worthwhile and satisfying activities. 



BDUCATICNAL SBYCHOLOGY 



AHUJA G C; On correction for guessing. Progress of Bducation 
1971, 45(7), 245-8, 10 rof. 

The application of correction formula to psychological tests for 
correcting the elcjinont of guessing has been discussed. An 
investigation has been conducted to compare raw scores and 
corrected scores derived by the application of guessing formula 
and to find out the coefficient of correlation between the 
two sets of scores, A group test of intelligence in Snglish 
containing loO Items of multiple choice type questions was 
administered to 93 students of V-VIII olaiss studying in Ibgllsh- 
Medium Secondary schools of Greater Bombay. The data wore 
tabulated and the comparison made. It was found that the co- 
efficient of correlation between the two sots of scores was high 
and had dependable relationship. It h£is been concluded that in 
multiple choice tests having five alternative answers, there is 
no gain fron correction for guessing. 



AHUJA. 3 G; Mother-tongue and intelligence. Quest in 
Educatiem 1971, 8(1), 24-7, 11 ref, 

A group tost of intelligence devised by the author was administered 
to a sample of 6,197 boys and 3,935 girls drawn from classes VIII— XI 
of 53 different English medium secondary schools of Greater Bombay, 
The aims of the investigation were: 1) to compare the variations in 
performauice that arc attributable to different mother-tongues; and 
2) to know tho relative frequency of the gifted in each language 
group. The pupils were asked to state their mother-tongue on 
their answer sheets , Eleven different language groups were 
considered for the study and the distribution of deviation IQ* for 
boys and girls categorised according to different mother-tongues, 
and the number of gifted pupils in different langjuage groups were 
computed and tabulated. Results repeal that every language group 
is normal and there are gifted children in all language groups. 
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AHUJA P: Study of practice effect on a group test of 

intelligence. Journal of Educational Research and Extension 
1971, 7(3), 179-83, lO ref, 

A group test of intelligence designed by the author was administered 
repeatedly at successive intervals raiiging from 1 day to 5 months 
to eight s apeiratG English Wedium Secondary Schools of Greater Bcmibay 
for studying the hypothesis that practice in taking a group test of 
intelligence improves performance. Analysis of the data revealed 
a positive influence of practice and the practice tends to increase 
the initial score. 



ARUN KUMAR SINGH: Study of relationship between early . 

attitude towards porents and the attitude developed later towards 
nationalization, Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1971, 

8(1), 27-9. 7 ref. 

Fifty male and fifty female post-graduate students of the 
University of Patna were administerod 1) the Parental Attitude 
Scale which forms a part of Youth iVijvistment Analyzer developed 
by Bengalee (1965), and 2) the Nationalisation Scale dovolopod 
by Mohsin, The results obtained on correlating th6 scores on 
the two scales indicated no relationship between the early 
attitude developed towards parents and the attitude developed 
later towards nationalisation \vhich is a substitute of parental 
authority. Sex also had no significant role in the development 
of attitude towards parents or nationalisation. 



/STHANA Q B, SRIV/iSTAVA S D: Examination of the effect 

of lesirner and motivational variables in learning, Indian 
Journal of ExporimontEil Psychology 1971, 5(1), 26-8, lO ref, 

A study was undertaken to examine the impact of learner 
variables £ind motivational variables in learning. Under 
learner variables, sex and faculty differences (i.e. /rts 
and Science) were studied. Under motivational vai’iables, 
the idea of reward, both in cash and kind was introduced to 
provide the necessary incentive to the learner. The 
learning task was simple letter digit substitution test. 

The sample for the first experiment consisted of 4o under- 
graduate students, 10 male arts, lo male science, 10 female 
arts and lo female science students. The sample for the 
second experiment consisted of the same students plus an 
additional 10 (5 boys, 5 girls) students serving as control 
group. The following are the results: 1) no significant 
difference between the achievement of boys and girls* faculty 
to which the subject belongs does not play a significant role* 
2) immediate reward was more effectivo than the remote reward 
in accomplishing a learning task. 
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BOSS U, Sliia/* S, CK/.rrSRJI S, IvIUKBRJSS M: investigation 

into the interest patterns of the students in science, humanities 
and commerce streams at the higher secondary level. Journtd of 
Psychological Kesearches 1970; 14(1), 14-21, 4 ref. 

The study v/as undertaken with a view to developing typical 
interest patterns for science, humanities and commerce 
streams at XI class so that it. would be useful for the 
students of VIII class in selecting their future courses. 

The sample for study consisted of 628 XI class students, 

357 boys and 271 girls studying In 14 schools in Calcutta. 

The students ^vero classed into two groups (a) boys and 
(b) girls, aJid each group was subdivided into three stream^, 
viz,, science, humanities and commerce. Thus there were 
five groups as there were no girls in commerci; group. The 
Interests of the students wore measured with the help of 
Chatterjl’s Non-Ianguage Preference Record which measures 
interests In ten broad fields such as fine arts, literary 
work, scientific, agricultural, technical, medical, 
crafts, outdoor, sports and household work. On the basis 
of the statistical analysis of the data It was observed that 
the Interest patterns for all the groups were not Identical 
aind the pairwise canparison indicated a wide vau'latlon 
between the groups In this respect. There was much similarity 
between the interest patterns of the commerce and humcinlties 
groups but the Ecionce group differed much from both the 
commerce and humanities groups. 



44 BRAR J S, DHILLON P S; Causes of delinquent behaviour 

of some higher secondary school students. Journal of Educational 
Research and Extension 19^, 7(3), 153-9. 5 ref. 

The data for the study were collected through case study and 
interview procedures from 3o arts and science students of both 
sexes belonging to a higher secondary school in Madhya Pradesh. 

These students were idea hlf led as delinquents through their 
teachers and from the school records. The data were statistically 
analysed and the caus s for delinquent behaviour have been 
stated as follows: 1;. .ack of recreational facllltlos; 2) poor 
standard of living, slum dwelling, broken homes, unhealthy home 
environment and poverty; 3) large family size; 4) influence of 
bad company and gang affiliations; 5) lack of religious faith; 

6) habit of gambling and cinema going and 7) poor health and 
physical deformities. It has been observed that (i) the 
delinquents had poor scholastic achievement; (il) the girls had 
less problem behaviours than the boys and (ill) the art students 
were more . prone to anti-social acts. Emphasising co-curricular 
activities in schools, providing effective classroom teaching 
through audio-visual aids, offering educational guidance in schools, 
opening guidance centres at suitable localities, appointing 
trained counsellors to solve student problems, providing 
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extra-coaching to clGlinquents in schools ^ introducing religious 
eind civic education in schools, maintaining cumulative 
records 8uid utilizing parent -te acher associations to locate 
causes and to seek solutions to tho problem, framing the 
curriculum in accordance with the needs, interests and potentia- 
lities of adolescents and establishing child guidance clinics 
in each State, are the suggested rc3m;>dies. 



CHAM/na P S: Sex antagonism in the classroom. Progress 

of Education 1971, 45(8), 3q4-7. 

The opinions of children of age group 7-14, studying In classes 
III to IX of a Goveriment Model School of Patiala, wore 
elicited regarding the following seating arrangement in classrooino 
through a quostionnedre : in each classroom a few rows of desks 
were arranged wherein each row contained 5 to 6 desks and each 
desk accommodated a boy and a girl. The ma^jority of the pupils 
were opposed to such a seating 2 irrangement revealing a sharp sex 
antagonism. The students who favoured the ai’rangement felt that 
discipline and silence would be medntained in the class. It has 
been stressed that sex prejudicao should bo viewed sympathetically 
and minimised gradually. Thus separate rows of boys and girls in a 
classrocm has been advocated in the present social context. 



DB B, HAM/DMAR SIN3H: Induced goals as determinants of 

verbal learning. Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology 1971, 
5(1), 32-4. 10 ref. 

Four groups, each consisting of ten school pupils of age group 
10-12, were induced to verbal learning 'without specified' goal, 
'with easy* goal, 'difficult' goal and an abstract goal of 
'do your best', respectively through verbal instructions and 
then were exposed to a list of 3o nonsense syllabi^gto learn. 
Quantitatively, difficult goal was a more fruitful regulator 
of learning than the other two goals, namely, a quantitatively 
easy goal and an abstract goal of do your best. 



DIXIT R G, SHARlvIA • D D: Manifest anxiety as related to 

awareness In verbal conditioning. Indian Journal of Experimental 
Psychology' 1971, 5(1), 23-5. 11 ref. 

Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) in Hindi was administered to 
96 undergraduaito students and out of these 22 high anxiety 
(HA) and 22 low anxiety (LA) subjects were selected. The 
apparatus for vorbal conditioning consisted of loo stimulua 
cards on each of which was a verb in the past tense and six 
pronouns (I, vte, he, she, you, they). Of the 22 subjects in 
each of the HA and LA groups, 16 werb remdomly assigned to 
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the experimental condition (with reinforcement) and 6 to the 
control condition (without reinforcement). Whenever the. subject 
constricted a sentence beginning with personal pronoun a rein- 
forcement was provided. After the experiment the subjects were 
asked questions to find out if they were aware of the contingency 
between the response and the reinforcement. The following are the 
findings: 1) the subjects with higjh anxiety gave consistently 
more personal pronoun sentences over trials than aware subjects 
with low anxiety; this establishes the relationship between 
anxiety and verbal conditioning; 2) the unaware low anxiety 
subjects gav^ relatively more , personal pronoun responses over 
trials than the unawcire high anxiety subjects which could be . 
interpreted as evidence of learning without awareness. 



DIXIT R C, SII/’iCvIA D D; Study of student-teacher relationship 
in terms of vedue incorporation. Journal of Psychological 
Researches 1970| 14(2)^ 57*^3, 4 ref, 

A random sample of 100 subjects (50 male + 50 female), half 
of them students and the other half teachers drawn from the 
high schools in Jodhpur (Rajasthan) was administered a scale 
of values developed in Hindi by Bhatnageu* on the lines of 
Allport - Vernon - Lindzey scale of values. The scale was 
administered individually and in groups. There were four 
groups: 1) boys, 2) girls, 3) male teachers, 4) female teachers. 

The findings are: 1) the rank position of six values 
(theorotical, economic, political, social, aesthetic, religious) 
differed from group to group although no sex differences were 
found in the ranlc positions of teachers; 2) boys differed from 
girls on theoretical and religious values; 3) boys and girls 
differed significantly from their male and female teachers 
respectively on political and aesthetic values; 4) girls 
differed from male teachers on political, theoretical and 
aesthetic values and boys differed frem female teachers on 
aesthetic value only. 



DUTT M K: Study of anxiety and sane correlates. Journal of 
Psychological Tieseeirches 1970, 14(2), 50—2, 18 ref. 

A random sample of 243 postgraduate students of Panjab University 
was administered the Dutt Personality Inventory, Allport’s A-S 
Reaction Study adapted to Indian population by Hmdal, Escapist and 
Religious Attitude Scales of Dutt and the Mauds ley Personality 
Inventory adapted to Indian population by Dutt In batches of 
3-11 in 1-3 sittings. The following conclusions have been drawn 
on interpretation of the correlations according to Garrett I 
1 ) neuroticism had ^Iniost the same magnitude of correlations with 
ascendance — submission, extraversion, religious and escapist 
attitudes eis anxiety had; the correlation between neurotlcism and 
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anxiety weis also vory high; 2) extraversion was unrelated to 
ascendance -> submission, neuroticism and anxiety; 3) extravarsion 
had a low and negative correlation with religious and escapist 
attitudes; 4) anxiety had a significant and negative correlation 
with ascendance - submission and a marked correlation with escapist 
attitudes; 5) religitxis and escapist attitudes were highly correlated 
6). ascendance — cubmisslon had a significant and negative correlation 
with relj.gious and escapist attitudes. 



GUPTA 3 C, 2H0r<EY K K: Determinants of short-term memory 

in a multifactor experimental design, Indian Journal of 
Experimental Psychology 1971, 5(1) , 37-42,, 11 ref. 

The multifactor experimental design used in this study was 
broken up into four sets viz,, a) incidental digits, 
b) incidental consonants, c) intentional. digits and d) intentional 
consonants, each of the sets being a 3x3x2 factorial design, 

Bach item in a list of 12 determined by 1) level of intra unit 
interfercncG i.e, 3, 4 or -5 elements of information and 2) type 
of material employed i.e,, digits or consonants, was simultaneously 
presented to a sample of 2o graduate students (lo males 
lO females), Bach item was recalled or recognised under 
incidental or Intentional set when displayed for 5 see,, 2,5 sec 
cSt 1,5 see. In general, recognition was found to be superior 
to recall according to the test of retention. Under recall test, 
digits medLntaincd a definite advantage over the consonants whereas 
the difference was insignificant under recognition test. The 
intoractlon between the test of reterttion and display time was 
significant under recognition sets, whereas the interaction 
effect between the level of intraunit interference and display 
time was significant under intention sets, With shorter display 
time, and with tho iricreeiso in the information quantum in each 
item (level of intraunit interference) as well, there was a 
decrease in the number of correctly reproduced items. 



GUPTA V P: Physiological changes in relation to personality 

traits as measured by MMPl, Indi^ Journal of Experimental 
Psychology 1971, 5(1), 18 - 1 9. 8 ref.* 

The study is designed to determine the relationship between 
certain physiological functions or autonomic activities and 
certain personality tradts. Personality traits were measured 
by tho Minnosota Miltiphasic Personality Inventory (MjviPl) , 

The following physiological data were recorded: 1) pulse rate, 

2) systolic blood pressure, 3) diarJtolic blood pressure, 4) pulse 
pressure, K factor was employed as a measure of tcst-tflklng 
attitude, Hi.^h K score indicates a defensive attitude, A low* 

K score indicates that the subject is deliberately attempting to 
do poorly. The study Wcis conducted on 80 individuals. 
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Analysis of the ronults led to the following conclusions: 

1) persons high on Hs and Ify scales ara high in systolic level, 
diastolic level and pulse rate, and low in pulse pressure as 
compared to loersons, low on Ife and ify scales ; 2) persons who 
are high on D, Pd and Sc scales have more systolic-diastolic 
level, pulse rate and pulse pressure than those who are low 
on D, Pd and Sc scales; 3) those who are higji on Mf and Pt 
scales are low in systolic level, ixilse rate and pulse 
pressure and high in dieistolic level than those who are low on 
Mf and Pt scales; 4) persons who are high on Pa, Ma and Si 
scales are high on systolic level, pulse rate and pulse pressure 
and low on diastolic level as compared to those who are low on 
Pa, Ma eind Si scales. 



52 KANSAL M R: Investigation into the attitudes of M,A, and 

M.Sc. students towards examinations. Progress of Education 1971, 
45(6), 213-18. 

The investigation was conducted by administering a questionnaire 
containing 12 statements to groups of students (110 M.Sc, and 
95 M.A. students) in various department? of Punjabi University, 
Patiala. Tlie opinions elicited were measured on a three point 
scale. The hypjothesis that M.Sc, students are less 
opposed to examinations than M,A, students was also to be 
tasted. Interpretation of the data lead to the following 
conclusions: 1) ninety per cent of M,Sc, students and 945i of M.A, 
students dosiro the modernisation of the present oxaminati.on 
system; 2) a majority of the students concede that oxaminiations 
motivate pupils for learning and stimulate teachers for teaching; 

3) examinations are not wfilcomed by both categories of students; 

4) examinations serve more as a motivating force to M.Sc, 
students than to M,/i, students; and 5) the hypothesis stands 
rejected or* both the categories hold the same views about the 
examinations. 



53 MOHAII V, D/JvIRAL 3 D: Sffcct of motivation, tiequency of 

KR and distribution of practice on weight estltiation. Indian 
Journal of Sxixjrimontal Psychology 1971, 5(1), 7-10. 16 ref. 

The present investigation was designed to study the effect of 
induced motivation through verbal instructions (Brown, 1961), 
frequency of knowledge of results (KR) 33%, 66%, 100%> and 
massed (5 to 10 aoconds) and spaced (30 to 35 SGconds) 
practice, A total of 96 male, university students were asked 
to estimate 4C gramo of weight by pulling the hook of aspring 
balance. The analysis of variance performed on the acquisition 
rates ‘ yielded one significant F-ratio, that between high and low 
motivation gr*oups. The trend with regards to KR groups was, 
best performance by the 100% KR group, second 66% KR group, and 
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last W£is thG 33% KR group. The study further indicated that the 
oombincd effect of the throe variables was significantly 
different and more marked. The loo% KR, high motivation with 
spaced practice was significantly better than 33% KR, low 
motivation with massed practice. Distribution of practice 
tey itself failed to yield any differences. 



IJATIOUAL COUITCIL OF EDUCATIONAL R53iS/iIlCH /iND .TRAINIHG: 

Conformity and deviation among adolescents - a socio-psych ological 
study. Delhi, tho Council, 1970. viii, 88p* 28 ref, 

The present investigation seeks to study the extent: to which 
the behaviour of the young people (Gujarati) conforms to or 
deviates from the traditional as well as the current values and 
norms of the society. Some of the behaviour and attitudes of 
adolescents studied were - behaviour towards teachers and parents, 
moral values, social valuos, boy-girl relationship, etc, A 
Likert-typo scale was constructed for studying the attitudes. 

The scale was administered to 600 boys and 400 gii^ls of X class. 

The difference in the mean scores of girls and boys on different 
sections were tested for their significance by applying the t test. 
The responses of boys and girls on 5o items out of the total 
of 112 Items of the scale were also compared and Chi-square test 
applied to test the significance of difference. As a side study 
the scale was also administcrod to 37 (deviant) boys belonging to 
a certified school and their attitudes wore compared with those 
of 40 normal. boys. For follow up work, lOO adolescents, Including 
15‘ deviant boys were interviewed,. The following eire the main 
findings of the study: 1) both boys and girls hold favourable 
attitudes towards the various norms and values; 2) girls have 
more favourable attitudes than. boys on all the aspects except 
religion; 3) a majority of boys and girls agree with items 
expressing favourable opinions and disagree with Itums expressing 
unfavoursd)lo opinions; 4) in the case of items for which the 
difference between the responses of boys and girls is significant. 
It is found that the jxsrcontage of girls agreeing with favourable 
opinions is hi^er than the percentage of boys agreeing with them; 
5) the doviant boys have less favourable attitudes than the normal 
boys; 6) the 2 uialysis of 5o items shows that the majority of the 
normal group as well as tho majority of the deviants agrees with 
favourable opinions and disagree? with unfavourable opinions; 

7) the interview data reveals that the adolescents not only accept 
these normg and values but also try to practise them in their 
daily living; the doviant boys also fool these values as desirable. 



RA3INDRADA3 L Ds Effect of personality rigidity on level of 
aspiration, Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology 1970, 
5(1), 1-^, 16 ref. 

A randc^ sample of 152 boys of X stauidard from 5 schools in 
Madras was administered the Rigidity Picture Test (RFf) and 
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the Rotter’s Level of Aspiration Board. The subjects were 
classified into three groups on the bausis of scores obtained 
by them on RPT. Hie high rigid group (N=49) scored above 
Q3, the moderate group CN=59) between Q3 and Q1 and the low 
group .^(N=:44) below Ql. Tests for homogeneity of variance i 
analysis of variance and critical ratios were done and one 
tailed test of significance was made in the case of specific * 
predictions, Tlie relatively rigid individuals were consistent 
in their goal -setting behaviour. The variability score of 
moderate group was not less than that of the low group 
statistically in terms of goal discrepancy score. The means 
of goal tenacity scores did not differentiate the three groups 
whereas the means of goal discrepancy scores differentiated 
the high group fvom the moderate and low groups. The goal 
discrepancy score was also more concerned with relatively 
immediate situation than goal tenacity score. In the variability 
measure, the moderate group was close to the low group and in 
the case of mean it was close to the high group. On. the basis 
of the results, it has been concluded that rigidity status at 
extreme levels has consistent effect on the variability of the 
performance in the level of aspiration situation. 



RAINA T N: Conparison of personality attributes of high and 

low authoritarian stud^t teachers. Journal of PSsychological 
Researches 1970, 14(2), 43-9« ll ref, 

A sample of 100 male B.3d, student teachers of the P.G. Basic 
Teachers’ Training Cbllege, Rajasthan wan administered the 
Rdwards Personal Preference Sqhodulc for measuring the relative 
importance of 15 psychological needs, and the F scale for 
measuring the potential fascist attitudes. Those who scored 
in the upper fourth on. the F scale wore included in the high 
authoritarian group and those in the lower fourth in the low 
authoritarian group,. The high authoritarian group heis significantly 
higher moan scores than the low authoritarian group on the need 
indices for doforencG, order, succorance, abascmGnt and aggression. 
The low authoritarian student-teachers showed significantly hl^er 
need indices for achiovemont, autonomy, intraception, change and 
heterosexuality^ However, no group differences were found on the 
need indices for exhibition, affiliation, dominance, nurturance 
and endurance. 



RAMADHAR SIIIGH: Incidental and intentional learning of 

perceptual -mot Or skill . Indian J ournal of Experiment al Psychology 

1971, 5(1), 29—31^ lo ref. 

Three groups, each consisting of fifteen undergraduate students 
and working on a card sorting task, were rcindomly assigned to 
either 1) control, 2) incidental leeirning (INC), ©r 3) intentional 
learning (lUT) condition. The control subjects sorted cards for 
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four times - two trials in the beginning and two trials 
in the end of an interval of half an hour. The INC learning 
group in which subjects played the role of experimenters was 
also required to sort cards for four trials - two trials 
before and two trials after the experiment. The IHT subjects 
did sorting for fiftv?en trials. The three groups were 
initially compareible in their skill. The dif for encs-s core 
of all the three groups yielded a significant F-ratio. 

Further analyses by the method of orthogonal comparisons 
revealed that while the INI learners improved maximally in 
perceptual-motor skill| the INC learners also showed significant 
gain. It was concluded that the phenomenon of INC learning 
also occurs in perceptual -mot or skill. 



RASTv>3I M P: Formation of concepts in pre-primary 
school children. Naya Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1970, 13(2) ^ 
69-72, 

The years between 3 and 6 are of great im ^o^tance in the 
child^s physical, emotiphal and intellectual developnent. 

It is important that attention is paid to the dovelomental 
levels and needs of the children while planning the pre-jrimary 
school programme. In such a programme, it is necessary to 
stress on those activities which axo concerned with the 
developnent of concepts. Children do not come to school 
without any looming. They have already reacted in some 
way or the other to their environment. They carry some 
correct and some incorrect concepts. Once the child learns 
something wrongly, it becomes difficult for him to unlearn 
it. Hanci? the child needs firm grounding at the pre-primary 
stage. The following concepts about which the children of 
pre-primsiry stage have some notions and how teachers can 
direct the learning to enable the children to form correct 
ideeis have boon discussed: concept of a) number, b) time, 
c) colour, d) form, e) health and hygiene, and f) personal 
safety. 



SEN A: Factor analytic study of a group intolligence test, 
Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1971, 8(1), 14-2o. 6 ref, 

A group intelligence test consisting of 11 sub-tests, constructed 
by Chattorjoo and Dwivedi (1969) was administered to 134 
applicants for the Master of Business Administration Course 
run. by the Department of Business Meaiagement and Industrial 
Administration, University of Delhi, in July 1968. Thurston© ’s 
(1947) centroid method of factor analysis was employed to 
extract the factors from the table of intorcorrelations. 

Two common factors were identified and on testing the significance 
of the factor loadings in different sub-tests, the first factor 
was named as general reasoning and the second as verbal rigidity* 
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SHANK/JEl N/JRAY/iM RAO N 2i Strategy in concept learning as 
a function of certain personality and cognitive variables, 

Allahabad, Indian International Riblications, 1971n xi, 105p. 

An attempt is made to dotei^ine experimentally the effects 
of dispositional variables, such as intelligence, attitude 
towards problem-solving, and ego-strength on performance and 
strategy in concept learning. A throe-factor design, with 
two iGvolG of each factor, was used to investigate the effects 
of the throe independent variables. The three criterion tests 
used were 1) Wonderlic PersomolTest, 2) Attitude Test, and 
3) 3arron*s Bgo-Strength Scale, A total of 80 subjects (Ss) 
wets tested in three experimental tasks - selection concept learning, 
inferonce concept learning and object sorting. The data consisted 
of performencG as well as strategy measures in each of the 
tasks. Verbal reports were also obtained from Ss as to the 
methods adopted in solving the problem. The strategy behaviour 
that come into play during the process of problem solving wois 
inferred as a result of analysis of the sequences of hypothesis 
formulated by Ss, at sev.^ral stages of concept attainment. 

In the object sorting topt, however, strategy was determined 
by ascert ain.lng the model pattern of the level of conceptualization 
involved in sorting behaviour. The following are some of the 
findinf;s: 1) performance in concept learning was- significantly 
related to individual differences in intelligence, attitude 
towards problem-solving and ego-strength; 2) kinds of strategy 
adopted while attempting to solve the selection problem wore 
related to intell.octual £ibility ; 3) there existed a relationship 
between wholi-t-partist strategy adopted in the infcronco problem 
and level of intellectual ability and ogo-strength; 4) a significant 
relationship existed between the degree of abstractness involved 
in sorting behaviour and. level of intelligence; 5) there was 
GvidencG of an interaction between the effects of attitude • 
on strategy and the ty^jc of concept task. 
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uHis^nYi/JvI/an V S: Relationship between intelligence and 
certain other variables. Journal of Psychological Recoarches 
1970, 14(1), 28-34. 6 ref. 

Alexander's Batcery of Performance Test was administered to 
300 girls of cla3ses VII7 - X, 100 in each class. The 
following conclusions have been drav,Ti on statistical analysis 
of the obtained results: 1) optional subjects had some influence 
on mean performance i.e, science ^roup students have superior 
intelligence than arts group; 2) order of birth had an influence 
on intelligence in favour of cecond and last born; 3) educational 
qualification of the father had no effect on the child’s 
intelligence; 4) children whose parents were in the professional, 
agricultural cind managerial occupations were superior in intelligence 
as compared to others; 5) the higher the economic status of the 
father, the higher was the intelligence level of the child; 6) single 
or joint family system had no significant influence; 7) urban or 
mired environment had alsi no considerable influence; 8) catste had 
an influence on intelligence of students; the non-bralmin group 
wore superior to the brahmin group. 
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SINHA R C: Attitude of students toward worldmindedness. 

Journal of Psychological Researches 1970, 14(1), 22-7, 9 ref. 

Two hundred students of Patna University, 100 undergraduate 

(50 males + 50 females) selected by unsystematic random technique 

were administered the worldmlnded attitude test of Sampson and 

Smith, and ‘Garrison method was used for scoring. The results 

partly conformed with those of other similar studies. In 

general, the students were pro-worldmlnded, the females being 

more than, the males. The worldmlnded attitude score increased 

from the fresher to the senior. The mature and advanced girls 

had better scores than their male counterparts. The urban 

students were more worldmlnded than the rural, But almost 

no difference ’,vos there between the students whose parents were 

In service and those In agriculture. Students had highest 

pro— worldmlnded attitude towards ’education*. This ■was 

followed by 'race* and ’economics*. They had almost antl-worldmlnded 

attitude towards ’religion* and ’patriotism*, and were neutral 

to other Issues, 



TRIPATiil R B; Influence of sex difference on test scores. 
Journal of Psychological Researches 1970, 14(2), 53-6, 11 ref, 

A sample of 250 girls and 525 boys of grades 111 to VII drawn 
from non-coeducatlonal institutions In Moradabed (Uttar Pradesh) 
by using incidental-purposive sampling technique was administered 
a non-verbal tost of general mental ability (Joshl and Trlpathi, 
1966), Neither difference In sex nor age and grade level hed any 
influence on the test scores. 



EDUCATIONAL COCIOLOGY 



GORE U S, DBSAI 1 P, CUITNIS S; Field studies in the 
sociology of education, aJ.1 India report, Delhi, National 
Council of Bducational Research and Training, 1970, xiv, 671p, 

The aim of the all India survey was to study the social values 
and social backgrounds of students and teachers. By studying 
these aspects It was sought to find out whether the goads of 
modernization and equality of opportunities have been attained 
In the society through education. The emphasis was on . whether 
education had succeeded in developing a modem 'OUtlook In the 
people and in providing them equality of opportunities. The 
characteristics representing a modern-liberal outlook chosen 
for the study were seculairlsm, an activist approach to life, 
optimism, achievement orientation and acceptance of citizenship 
and responsibility. Die social, background studied wereJ 1) the 
groups from which students and teachers are drawn* 2) the differences, 
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if any, in their distribution from one ssction of the sample 
to another^ The characteristics of the social background of 
both the groups selected were fathers’ education, occupation, 
caste, relig^ion anc} rural-urban residence. Three of the 
additiona.1 areas of study are : 1) the attitudes of students 
and teachers to education; 2) the occupational aspirations of 
students; 3) the occupational satisfaction and adjustments of 
the teachers. 



GOURI AYYUD: 3ducation end social change, /writa Bazar 
Patrika 24 liar ch 1971, p.6, cols. 4-6. 1800 words. 

Sducation can an instmiment of social change when 

people QXQ tojurdit to remove untouchability, to adopt family 
planning or cooperative concept, etc. But what is observed 
is that educational institutions generally fail to servo as an 
instrument of speial ehcingo and to reflect the changes that 
arc social reality, RindanGntal reforms and deep reflections 
into the Govc-ral problem^ facing the educational scene are 
necessary. One social change perceivable is the increasing 
dem?,uid for higher education. This has resulted in many problems 
important among which is the lack of quality teachers. For some 
years :\t lc.?jst the best of hiaman material should bo diverted 
to the teaching profession on an '‘-mergency basis, /inothor aspect 
of tho problem is the large number of students who are the 
first gonoration of literates in the. family and the cultural 
lag of these students lowers the general intellectual and moral 
tone of the institutions, In this regard it is important to 
keep in mind chat while school sducation should be available 
for all, admission to university education should bo selective 
on the basis of merit. The various 'measures and innovations 
introduced by the State for the progress of the country have 
to be constantly scrutinised and evaluated by the academics. 

This is the duty of the educational institutions towards the 
society , 



EXAMINATION AND EVAI^UATION 



3AYAT1 J L: ?ra^ — patrom mem valkalpik prasn — ok vicaif^iya 
prash.. (=%iosti:2n of choice in question papers - a point for 
consideration) , / Hindis/. Naya Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1970, 
13(2), 49-53. 

Whatever its form, choice in question papers always results in 
a lowering down of the reliability of the examination as an 
instrument of evaluation of the abilities, skills and knowledge 
of tho examin .os. Question papers with options have all the 
drawbacks of the ossay-typo examination. They are not objective- 
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oriented* A reliable question paper is one, which ensures 
a uniform score and assessment uninfluenced by the subjective 
Glem^nt in different examiners. The question papers with choice 
suffers from inadequacy* Because it gives less than full 
coverage, When teaching, paper • setting and marking are done 
by different teachers, the defects are further accentuated. 

It is advocated that there should be no choice in question papers. 



BOSS P li: Suggestions for reforms of oxaminations. /*nrita 
Bazar Patrika 21 February 1971, p. I, cols, 4-8 . 2000 words. 

The following suggestions have Voen given: 1) the first requisite 
for the success of the reform is teachers* sense of duty, devotion 
and honesty; 2) the task of conducting the pro -university and 
first degree examinations should be transferred to the affiliated 
colleges; 3) continuous assessments are needed during the 
course of studios; 4) at present the question papors over-emphasise 
recall of information and over-look other objectives; this dofect 
can be overcome by the proper selection of instructional objectives 
and by giving proportionate weight age to each of the objectives 
for framing questions; 5) poor content coverage can be improved 
upon by introducing short ^swer ^uld objective type questions; 

6) special research unit on examinations should be created in 
each affiliating university; 7) the existing curricula and 
syllabi should bo modernised correspondingly and changes should 
be introduced in the teaching methodn; 8) on a long term basis 
Improvement examinations should lay more stress on diagnostic 
function than on evaluation function; this moans that universities 
should conduct examinations at the timo of admission and not at 
the time of leaving. 



BSB M: Examination reform - a teacher *s view, Hindusthan 
Standard 31 January 1971, p,v, cols, 4-7, 1100 words. 

The proposed trrjisfer of the responsibility for holding the 
examinations from the university to the colleges would not 
solve tho problem of indiscipline in the examination halls 
unlesc the psychological background responsible for the present 
situation is corrected. The examination system cannot be improved 
separately end the whole educational pattern should be modified 
including a tViorough revision of the existing syllabi, brea 3 <ing 
the classes into smaller groups and placing greater reliance 
on tutorial classes for these groups rather than on general 
lectures, giving some weightage to the marks obtained by the 
students in these classes, in the final assessment. However, 
the poor financial position of the colleges prevents them from 
introducing the nesdod reforms, A liberal financial assistance 
has therefore been urgisd from the government and others connected 
with the educational system. 
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69 K/WS/'iL MR; Should oxaminatlons be abolished? Quest in 

Bducation 1971, 8(1), 49-55, 

The opinions of 125 boys and 85 girls of post-graduate 
departments of PUnjabi University, Patiala, towards examinations 
were elicited through an opinlonnaire. The hypothesis that boys 
and girls are totally opposed to examinations was also to be 
verified. The data obtained were analysed and the following 
conclusions dravm: 1) ninety two percent boys and 91% girls 
demand the modernisation of examinations; 2) seventy to eighty 
percent’ opine that examinations are necessary because they 
motivate the pupils for leeirnlng and the teachers for teaching; 

3) majority of boys and girls feel that examinations prepare 
them f or testing situations in life; 4) sixty percent of the 
girls eind 46% of the boys view that ability does not pay In the 
examinations; 5) majority do not welcome the examinatlonsj 
examinations are taken because they are a necessity; 6) more 
girls than boys favour the examinations; 7) the hypothesis stands 
rejected as majority of students feel that examinations are a 
must, but that they have to be modernised and not abolished. 



70 Seminar on examinations. University News 1971, 9(2), 3, 4, 2o, 

The Inter-university Board of India and Ceylon convened the 
seminair from January 27 to 31, 1971 at Delhi. The following 
are the recommendations; 1) the 'ystem of examinations should 
bo modified anf.l attention bo paid by the university community 
to the problems of assessment eind evaluation; 2) public 
examinations should bo supported by internal assessment system; 

3) reliability and objectivity in the examinations would be 
ensured by (i) redesigning the question papers; (il) granting 
relative ranking instead of marks; (ill) controlling malpractices 
in examinations by improving teaching efficiency and by 
strengthening university cidmlnlstratlon; (iv) using data 
processing machines in universities to cope with examination 
work; (v) strengthening tho examination wings of the university 
admlnistracion ; (vi) introducing semester system of examination; 
(vii) organising a unit at the national level under the University 
Grants Ganmiscilon and Inter -University Board to conduct research 
on problems of examination. 



BXTRA-GURRICULAR ACflVITISS 



71 KHAN A J : Sducational values of festivals in school. 

Searchllifht 20 February 1971, p,4, colo. 7-8. 1200 words. 

The need for organizing festivals in schools has been stressed 
to inculcate in children the educaticnal values associated with 
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them. Thus, the religious festivals would provide a useful 
channel for the discharge of the natural impulse for nature 
worship, the a^icultural festivals would provide a knowledge 
of the environment, the national festivals woqld develop the 
national sentiment, and the cultural festivals would widen the 
mental horizons of pupils by acquainting them with the lives 
of noted paafts and scientists. The following are the educational 
values asGociated with festivals: 1) they develop adjustability; 

2) they serve as media for instruction of subjects like social 
studios; 3) they develop civic virtues, provide training in 
leadership, sublimate instinctive tendencies and emotions, promote 
sense of cleanliness and foster artistic tendencies* 



FINANCE 



LQH& J: Firianqing of university adult education in a 

developing country, Indian Journal of Adult Education 1971, 
32(3), 3^, 19, 20. 

The various ways in which a xinivorsity may finance a programme 
of adult education have been discussed. Proposals to start or 
to expand a university adult education programme often lie 
sterile because no attention is paid to the financial aspect. 

It would be proper to oatimate what services are ideally 
required (suiting community needs), and then to select the 
priorities which can be dealt wi^ out of the sum of money that 
is actually made available. The following ways in which adult 
education services could be financed have been discussed: 

1) wholly or largely subsidised;, 2) partially subsidised; 3) the 
project being required to self-^finance, and even to make profit. 
Some of tho existing methods of financing of adult education in 
India and South-east Asia have been considered. Supposing that 
a university has decided to start an adult education programme 
and that it has decided to set up a special department to plan 
and supervise the programme, the minimum organizational require- 
ments eind financial considerations that have to bo borne in mind 
have been elaborated. 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



AIYAR S P: Education for a changing society. Quest 1971, 

68, 59-64, 4 ref. 

It has bGGn emphasized that rGooarch in humanities and social 
sciences is as much important to the society as is scientific 
and technological developnent. The university’s role in promoting 
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the rl^t type of education lies not merely in Increasing the 
nunber of its students, faculties, reseeirch programmes, 
buildtngs, etc,, but in improving the quality of its programmes, 
tackling the soclaLl problems and providing Intellectual 
leadership. It should propagate the spirit of rational inquiry 
and create the Intellectual climate necessary for the moderni- 
zation of society at all levels. 



ANANTAKRISIHAN S V; Need for autonomous colleges, Hindu 
4 March 1971, p,8, cols. 4-8. 1700 words. 

The drawbacks of the present university education have boon 
discussed. In the context of the mass educational expansion 
resulting in dilution of standards, a seloctlve approach to 
train the best talent in aill fields has been urged. Increasing 
tho number of institutions like I.I.Ts has boon suggested for 
the economic growth of the country. The U.G.C*s pioneer attempt 
in ’implc3mentlng the COSIP progreBiimc for select institutions has 
been hailed as these colleges can serve tho purpose and form the 
nucleus of autonomous colleges. As no reforms can be brought 
about in tho existing rigid framework of outmoded affiliating 
universities, the following experiments havo been suggested for 
trial in these CGSIP institutions : 1) relating the content of the 
courses of study to on tho job problems; 2) Introducing semester 
system with specified courses for each semester and evaluating 
throughout the year, besides any final evaluation that may 
bocome necessary; 3) correlating theoretical and practical 
studies and making a day-to-day assessment of the students* skill 
in observation, interpreting the observation, planning experiments, 
and attitude to practical work, etc., instead of judging by a 
single prsictlcal examination; 4) introducing a five-year 
Integrated course leading to a Maister^s degree and providing at 
the hedf-way for an Honours degree at the end of a three-yezir 
course so that now inter-disciplinary programmes could be tried. 



CHAKRA3ARTI S: University and the society. Anrita Bazar 

Patrika 31 March 1971, p,6, cols. 4-6. 1700 words. 

An educational system that has no relevance to social life, that 
has no practicail bias and that does not instil a scientific 
attitude is outmoded. The need for creating an educational 
system that will train people to bo self reliant and to rebel 
against the social evils like regionalism, castelsm, communal ism, 
blackmarketing, etc,, has been stressed. It hais been suggested 
that the university should identify itself with the society and 
function as a community service station. 
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Reform of educational Bystem Sdi torial^ 5 Hindu 
25 January 1971, p,8; cols. 1-2, 700 words. 

The observations and recominendations made at the recent Mysore 
seminar on management and organization of Indian universities 
have been discussed. The seminar’s view that indiscriminate, 
expansion of educational facilities might be a shattering 
lieibility has been endorsed. It is observed that such an expan- 
sion is already telling on the standards and that succumbing 
to pressure in this regard will be a grievous error. The 
suggestion to start correspondence courses and removing the 
present requirement of minimum attendance has not been favoured 
on the grounds that the students do not have the needed 
intollGctual maturity; further, the free time available with 
students may be exploited by political vested interests. The 
seminar has called for the exclusion of politicians from 
crucial academic bodies; but this is possible only with the 
active cooiooration of all the political parties. However^ it 
is pointed out that academics themselves can bring about the 
needed reforms in syllabi and teaching methods which are well 
within their reach. 



INSPECTION 



RAWAT D S: Evaluative criteria for inspection and 

supervision of secondeiry schools, Delhi, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, 19 70. 190p# 

The present system of inspaction and suporviclon of secondcry 
schools needs reform. A project was launched to survey and 
analyse the current practices of inspection and supervision of 
secondary schools and to develop a set of evaluative criteria 
cind evaluation instruments for inspection and supervision, and 
finally to conduct an experimental try-out for their, refinement. 
Tile set of evciluative criteria and evaluation instruments were 
developed and tried out. The experimental try-out has revealed 
that it is roliablo and \^alid and its utility and v/orthwhiieness 
as a tool for inspection and supervision has been confinned. 

The conditions and implications for using the evaluation 
instrument re. 2 ;ularly for the inspection and supervision of 
secondary scliools have been discussed , 
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INSTRUCnONAL MAIBRIAL Al^D AIDS 



78 GOSWAMI Rs Production of textbooks for degree courses. 

Ribllsher’s Monthly 1971, 13^1) f 6,7. 

The present state of textbook production and distribution in 
the country and the factors responsible for such a poor situation 
have been pointed out. The following remedial meeisures have 
been suggested; 1) direct involvement of universities in writing 
and producing textbooks of hi^ quality and low cost; 2) giving 
high professional recognition to textbook writing by way of 
av/eirding a doctorate degree for writing a standard textbook; 

3) providing attractive remuneration and facilities for teachers 
interested in textbook writing; 4) .arranging for inter- 
university exchange of textbooks; 5) distributing translation 
work among the universities so that the necessary text material 
mi^t be Cvovered in all regional languaiges; 6) producing original 
books instead of translations as far as possible; 7) adopting a 
common syllabus in the same language speaking areas; 

8) ensuring adequate government help if lack of finances 
hinders textbook production. 



POLICY AND PLA^^^aNG 



79 NAYAR D P: Challenge of unemployment to the education system. 

Education Quarterly 1971, 22(4), 1-4. 

The problem of educated unemployment has been mainly attributed 
to the slow pace of economic growth and the maladjustment between 
supply and demand of the educated persons. The important 
remedial measures offered are: 1) doing manpower planning at 
NationaJL, State and local levels; 2) relating economic planning 
to the manpower needs* 3) evolving an integrated system of 
education in which the growth of its Vcirious stages is closely 
related to a proper manpower perspective plan in the light of 
ceirefully projected demands of socioeconomic developnent; 

4) orienting the educational system to self-employment; 

5) placing emphasis on quality in general education and changing 
the attitude towards and expectations from general educatlcsi. 



Bo Priorities in education / Editorial ^5 Educational India 

1971, 37(7), 235, 236. 

The following observations made by Dr. K.N.Raj at the Sardar 
Patel Memorial lectures regarding the imbalances in education 
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have been cotimented upCM : 1) failure of the government to 
prescribe needed priority to elementatry education; 2) non- 
implementation of the recommendations of canmlttees and 
commissions to orient secondary education towards vocations; and 
3> allotting undue proportion' of finance to university 
education. Tlie suggested remodieil measures axet 1) implementing 
the scheme of compulsory universal education; li) creating 
postgraduate centres of cidvanced studies and ill) raising the 
quality of collegiate education by removal of subsidy on it and 
by the provision of good llbrao’ies and qualified staff. 



PRE_PRIMARY mUGATION 



INDIRA SWAMIHATHAN: Preschool education, parents and the 

community in a developing society, NIB Journal 1970, 5(2), 

33 * 1 ^ • 

The Issues to be clarified for the success of preschool education 
are that: 1) work, play, activities are all a part of the 
Intellectual development of the child; 2) the aesthetic and 
creative values sjre fundamental factors in preschool education; 

3) childhood is a period of growth and development physical, 
mental omotioneil; 4) preschool education cannot be entrusted 
to people with no background of preschool education* The 
teacher educators’ role lies in training teachers for nursery 
schools to handle preschool children competently, giving them a 
sound and systematic background In child psychology, education 
and guidance, and practical experience in handling children, and 
In communicating the messages of preschool education beyond the 
teachers to tho peirents and the community. Some of the programmes 
and projects like childrens’ festivals, childrens’ world, 
mother craft and child study course and the publication of a 
children’s magazlno, undertaken In cooperation with the community 
have been described. 



KHALAKDIMA M: Preschool In rural India* NIE Journal 19 70, 

5(2),. 44-51. 15 rof. 

The demographic and ecological milieu of the preschool child 
have been dealt with, A case study of the preschool education 
programme In a progressive village has been presented. The 
drawbacks observed are: 1) the concept was extraneous and 
superimposed upon an unready community which had no knowledge 
of such a programme; 2) the presentation of the programme was 
such that it wais perceived as a day-care programme; 3) the 
workers themselves with Inadequate Identity and empathy with 
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the rural situation, operated in isolation from the mothers 
and the community leaders; 4) the leaders were more interested 
only in expanding the list of their projects. The importance 
of preparing the rural child for a technological aig® has been 
emphasiz^. Some of the suggestions given are: 1) devising 
concepts, ideeis and objects that are culturally rooted in the 
native environment for the preschool programme; 2) following 
an inductive method of training where the teacher trainees are 
directly exposed to the programmes of preschool education; 

3) a closer interaction between those who train preschool 
teachers and those who employ them; 4) a more pragmatic approach 
in utilising the aved.lable resources. 



MINA StVAIvIlNATHAN ; Community participation in preschool 
education - why and how. HI3 Journal 1970, 5(2), 18-23. 

The main reasons given for community participatlOTi in preschool 
education are; a) the importance of this period of life; 

b) the curriculum having no set subjects but almost all of life; 

c) developnent of the whole child being the objective; d) the 
preschool having the potential to become the basis for a 
widening programme of social change and action affecting 
individuals, feimllles and communities; e) community cooperation 
being a wider and more inclusive term than parent cooperation. 
Two experiments in community preschool education, a cooperative 
nursery school in Delhi in a literate urban community, and the 
other a community sponsored preschool centre in an urbanised 
village close to Delhi have been commented upon. The four 
main elements of the first programme discussed are volunteer 
services, low-cost equlpnent, in-service training, and other 
kinds of community participation. The second experiment, in 
addition, presented three new problems, 1) that of changing the 
attitudes of the parents, especially the mothers; 2) developing 
a community leadership; 3) euid coordinating the activities of 
different supporting £ind guiding, agencies. These problems have 
been discussed. 



PANAl'lDIKAR S; Place of preschool education In the educational 
system. NIfi Journal 1970 , 5(2), 6-^9. 

The Importance of preschool education for the children in the 
age-group 3-6 has been highlighted quoting several expert views 
on the subject. The Kothari Commission’s recommendations are 
however not far reaching because of the priority given to primary 
education whose long set goals still remain unfulfilled. 

Inadequacy of financial resources is the main difficulty not only 
in India but in developed countries like UK also. The problem is 
very much lessened in those countries by the dynamism of the 
mothers who themselves run play-centres or nursery classes. 
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whereas it in not so in India where the mothers are mostly 
uneducated. In India a flexible approach regarding the 
qualificatioiVE and training of teachers is necessary. Suitable 
training courses for those willing to undertake preschool 
education and a minimum ptofjramme of activities stressing the 
underlying principles should be evolved. The teachers should 
be encouraged to use loceil environment for the school 
activities. Physical caure, opportunities for all types of 
play, companionship of other children, and an atmosphere of 
security wltli adequate scope for exploration should be provided 
to preschool children, preschool education in many countries 
is an integral part of the general educational system so that 
its quality and growth stand ensured, A proper deal to preschool 
education in India can be expected when the State-level, centres 
are formed for the dovelopnent of preprimary education as 
recommended by the Kotharl Commission, 



PANKAJA'vI G: Classroom practices in pre-bcisic schools, 

NIB Journal 1970, 5(2), 52-6. 

Pre-basic education based on Gandhi’s principles and 
philosophy of education covering children upto 7 years of 
age is. in 4 stages with instructional material and syllabus 
prepared accordingly. The first sthge of educational programme 
starts at conception, that is education for wise parenthood. 

The second staige is from birth to two— and-a half years, where 
the main emphasis is on the lihprovcmbnt of the child’s physical 
health and wellbeing by providing custodial care. The 
junior level of the pre-basic school stage covering children 
of the age-group 2| - 4 years gives the children an opportunity 
to listen by providing simple songs and stories. At the 
senior pre-basic level, useful and purposeful activities such 
as cleaning the classroom and its surroundings, gardening, 
cleaning tho cottcfn and spinning eiro cau’rled out for promoting 
the dignity of labour among children. Opportunities are also 
provided for developing language, aesthetic, moral euid religious, 
artistic and social skills and values. Instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic is given indirectly through play and 
other activities in which the child is Involved, 3f forts are 
also made to develop a right attitude towards health, nutrition, 
sanitation etc. As far as possible, lnex\x 2 nsive and natural 
materials are used for teaching and learning. Close contau:t 
with the parents and the community is maintained. 



SAHGAL fl P: Education of teachers for nursery schools - a 

creative approach. HIE Journal 1970, 5(2), 61M. 

The main suggestions offered areJ 1) attaching an experimental 
nursery school to every pro-primary college of education; 
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2) relating the theory courses to the actual school activities* 

3) revising the syllabus and grouping the contents tinder three 
headings — a) language and the creative arts, b) man and his 
envlrorment| o) home and society; 4) replacing the authoritarian 
form of leadership of the teacher-educator with that of 
leadership throui^ suggestlons, stimulation and example; 

5) encouraging the student-teachers to take up a topic of their 
own' Interest and to make a detailed study of it Independently; 

6) holding occasional meetings between the staff and student- 
teachers auid arranging lectures by experts; 7) Increasing the 
training period to two years with higher secondaury as the 
minimum qualification for admission; 8) revising the salary 
scad.es of both the college staff and the nursery school staff. 



VA8MA M; Hbman relations laboratory. NIB Journail 197o, 
5(2), 3o-2. 

•The major advantages of a human relations laboratory or a 
laboratory nursery school are: 1) a great deal about human 
behavior and relations Is learnt through observation, partici- 
pation and teeichlng; 2) the potential talents of every child 
are realized through Intellectuail, emotional and soclail . 
developnent, as the teacher guides the parent about his child's 
behavior, establishes a warm and secure relationship wltb the 
child motivating his creative and intellectual abilities, and 
provides learning In a social context through Intersictlon with 
children of their own age and adults other than pau%nts. 



PRIMARY SOUCATION 



MAfHUR VS; Strengthening primary education. Educational 
India 1971, 37(9), 298-0, 

The following suggestions have b.ien given: 1) evolving a strong 
system of pre-school or nursery education; 2) reserving a major 
Pcirt of both the plan and ncm— plan expenditure for primary 
and pre-primary education; 3) changing the staffing pattern and 
Increasing substantially the teacher-pupil ratio; 4) giving 
emphasis to the developnent of linguistic, numerlceil and 
observatloneil skills; 5) reducing the duration of primary 
steige from five years to four followed by four year middle 
school stage Instead of three; 8' providing open air Instruction 
for long hours. 
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SWAMINATHAN H Ss Fostering pre-primary and primary 
education* Ixanne and School 1970, loC4), 3-4, 

The fact that eighty per cent of intellectual development occurs 
in the first five years of a child^s life is a strong argument 
in favour of a well-organised pre-primary education. At this 
eige education is through play and everything that the teacher 
can reasonably take up forms the curriculum. The following 
principles which emerge from an eeirly childhood education have 
an immense bearing on the idea of education through work: 

1) learning process is related to the self-activity of the child* 
essential ingredients are a wide range of activities with free 
choice, guidance of the teacher, problem-solving situations, 
stimulus and challenge for exploration, etc.; 2) it is up to the 
teacher to arrange the learning environment in such a way as to 
yield maximum results* 3) education involves totality; the child 
is leziming all the time and in a variety of areas. At the 
primary level, play gradually turns into work. A socially 
productive md useful task can be the agent of education. With 
simple tools such as a soil testing kit and nutritional seed 
kit, a whole new world can be opened up for school children in 
villages. The study of birds, identification of weeds, 
detection of alkalinity, harnessing of water, prevention of 
damage by rats said pests all have immense educational and 
practical value. For this, the teachers should be well 
Informed, With a little training university students of 
agriculture and science can render great service. 



RURAL BDUCATION 



INDIA. COMailTBS ON RURAL HIGHSR 3DUGATI0N 1967-69:. Report. 
New Delhi, Ministry of Sducation £ind Youth Services, 1970, 120p, 

^ Chairman: G. Ramachandran_/ . 

The terms of reference of the Committee were : 1) to review the 
progress of the scheme of Rural >Iigher Bducatiem, and ii) to 
suggest ways and means for .improving its working. The Committee 
has made l08 recommendations. The recommendations concern: 

1) aims and functions of Rural Institutes; 2) their administrative 
structure; 3) enrolment; 4) teaching of English and regional 
languages; 5) courses of study, curriculum etc,; 6) extension and 
research; 7) teachers’ salary scales and facilities; 8) libraa*y; 

9> employment of the products of the Rural Institutes; lo) future 
status of the Rural Institutes; 11) finance; 12) new ^ral 
Institutes, 
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SGISMCB EDUCATION 



ATRBYA B D, MAZUMDAR^ 8, TORRIB AW; 
science processes In the primary class roan, 

1970, 7(12), 18-20. 

Observation, classification, communication, measureincnt, using 
numbers, experiment at idn, analysing and comp^l^lng data, 
predicting, spatial relationships, time and distance relations 
are the scientific processes suggested to be developed among 
the prlmaury school children. The measures recommended are; 

1) involving students actively in the leeimlng situations l.e, 
making th^ handle and manipulate the veurlous scientific 
instruments; 2) making extensive use of the child’s environment 
for experimental activities; 3) arranging children in groups 
for their activities ; 4) giving them proper guidance in group 
work; 5) encouraging the children at all times to develop a 
spirit of scientific enquiry. 



Activity learning 
7/orld Science News 



BHIDS V G; Technical activities centre. ’.Vorld Science 
News 1970 , 7(12), 0-8. 

In view of the incre^lng number of students demanding education, 
it is necessary that they should be given diversified education^ 
eiccordlng to their varying interests, aptitudes, abilities^ etc. 

In teaching science, the process of science rather than the 
products of science should be emphasised. It should be related 
to the environment and everday life. Development of various types 
of skills should form an integral part of formal education to 
enable to bridge the gap between the world of work and the world 
of study. Thus, both from the point of view of satisfying the 
needs' of a large number of students as well as from the point of 
view of national development, it is necessary to provide in the 
educational system, the facilities for designing, fabricating 
and building of toys, gadgets, instruments, etc. with one’s own 
hands. But, under the existing circumstances obtaining in the 
developing countries out-of-echool activities, free from the' 
restraints of academic disciplines offer unique opportunities 
for inventive and creative work. A senior pjerson from the nearby 
university or technological institution may formulate a project 
for a motivated group of students. The choice of the project 
should take into consideration the interest of the students, 
their Eige group, facilities available and the possibility of 
relating it to either industry or research. 
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BOSS P K: ^Science teaching In the schools. Science and 
Culture .l9,70j 36(lp) , , 523»^, 

Science teacliing In schools and colleges deserves serious 
consideration by scientists, educationists, technologists and 
planners. Teaching Sfclence at the school level should be aimed 
at making students aware of their physical and biological ’ 
environment and developing their curiosity, power of observation, 
enquiry and reasoning. Conscious of the deficiencies of the existing 
textbooks, tlie National Council of Sducatlonal Research and 
Training launched a movement of curriculum reform and considerable 
progress has been achieved In this regard, CMe of the basic 
requirements for the devolopnent of science education Is the 
quality of teachers; so It Is necessary to make eidequate 
arrangements for refresher courses and summer schools. This 
requires consolidated national effort supplemented by Interna- 
tional Eisslstance, There Is need to Improve the emoluments and 
service conditions of teachers.' Farther, the existing examination 
system needs to be modernised. 



94 RAO N P; Education and Science populaPl»atlon, Science and 

Culture 1970, 36(10), 534-41. 

Education should. ref iect the roots of a society. Its 
present status and future aspirations, A. special need exists 
for chalking out and Improving education In science to meet 
the. above ends. The deficiencies In the existing education 
system which will have to be rectified have been pointed out, 
Meisslve programme In general science education should be launched 
In Indian coiiG'ges ahd universities to fill In the widening 
gap between science arid non-science education, Dissemination 
of popular science llteriyture to non-science students would be 
much help^l. Drawing attention to 'the Increasing Importance 
of science writing. It Is observed that In India there Is need 
to take all steps to promote science writing. The level of 
presentation should be varied as to cater to the needs of 
varying readership. The mechanics of popular writing have been 
enumerated. The need to make the writing readable and Interesting 
has been emphasised. 



95 RAO V K R V: Supplementing classroom teaching. Home and 

School 1970, 10(4), 5, 

The following plan Is given to enable children acquire a 
scientific temper and traits necessary for tralnablllty In 
science; 1) all primary teacher training institutions In the 
country will be provided science equlpnent In accordance with 
a programme of the Ministry of Sducatlon; this will enable the 
future primary teacher more science-minded; 2) each district 
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must be provided with an Itinerant lecturer to give lectures or 
scientific topics of Interest to primary school children; this 
can be supplemented by a dlstrlct-hased science and cultural 
centre in which demons tratlopg puch as how the brake of bus’ 
works, how the centrifugal pumps woflc, etc., can be given; 

3) for secondary school children, experiments in technology 
could be provided through these centres; 4) secondary school 
teachers should be given training in the basic concepts of 
science projects that are carried out in the district centres; 
this will enable the teachers to be more effective in guiding 
students; 5) the district centres could also function as centres 
for disseminating Information on significant advances in 
science and technology to children. 



SaCa'IDARY EDUCATION 



96 RAZDAW M N; Productivity, a challenge to secondary 

education, Naya Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 1970, 13(2), 77—84* 

26 ref. 

The need to : relate education with productivity has been 
emphasised by the Bdiucatlon Commission (1964-66). The 
relevant recommendations made by the Commission in this regard 
have been exaunlned. The recommendation that science and 
mathematics should.be taught conpulsorlly as a part of general 
education during the first lO years of schooling and that 
science should be .taught as physics, chemistry, biology^ etc, 
is termed as impracticable in view of, scarce resources. Bbrther^ 
if science is made compulsory to all, even the present standard 
of science teaching will suffer. What is desirable is to 
Improve the present conditions of: pxlstlng laboratories and 
curriculum both for the genereLL science and the science subjects 
in the optional, V/lth regaurd to the recommendation of 
introducing work experience of vocational nature with general 
education, it is argued that this will be premature. It will 
hamper the roeillsation of the alms of ’ general education itself. 

It would be bettor to 1) improve the curriculum of secondary 
schools and equip them better for general education; 2) introduce 
two streams - aceidemlc and vocational in the hi^er secondary 
classes ; and 3) organise guidance service as an Integral part 
of education. In general education craft and art should be 
given equal wolghtage to allow option. Hobby comers can also be 
established in secondary schools. It is pointed out that the 
third recommendation, vocatlonallzatlon of secondary education, 
deserves full support and that adequate resources should be 
allocated for the purpose. 



ERIC 
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SOCIAL SUCATION 



KAIVR P: Need for fanlly life education. Social Action 

1971, 21(1), 1-15. 

The family as’ a basic sodleil institution exerclsbs an 

extraordlneiry influence both on the individual and society. Discusses 

the ncied for family life education in the context of the 

major changes affecting the joint-family system, the traditional 

patterns of authority in the family and the emergence of the 

educated working women.. The functional programme of family 

life education, it is suggested, will, include! 1) inculcation 

of healthy and congenial values and attitudes towards marriage, 

towards one another and towairds life itself^ and development 

of healthy personality trad, ts; 2) training and help in 

appropriate mate selection; 3) technical information and 

education about sex, hcme-«clence, home-econDBlcs, housc,4ceeplng, 

social psychology, .child psychology, emotlonad. development and 

maturity, interpersonal relations, etc. , The need for opening 

marriage counselling agencies has also been stressed. The 

fanily life education has to be given both formally and informally 

at home, the school and the community organizations. 



TiLLIS^NAYAIC J : Development through adult education, the 

grlhlnl programme. Social Action 1971, 21(1), 72-80. 

Iducatloned programmes designed to prepjire women for the 
responsibilities of home life can . be termed as grlhlnl courses. 
These programmes should aim at self>^evelopmcnt with an 
emphasis on strengthening the role that women can play in the 
home, village, tribal or urban community. The schools started 
in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar to prepjo’e illiterate tribeil girls 
for marrla^ were the first to be called grlhlnl schools. 

Various grlhlnl courses available In India have been listed. 

The physlCcil facilities like building, grounds and 
fann land, furniture and equipment, syllabus, instructional 
aids, staff, finance, recruitment of trainees etc, for grlhlnl 
courses have been discussed. The problems likely to be faced 
in dealing with grlhlnl students .have also been dealt with. 

Some of the suggestions offered ao-e; 1) programmes simlleir to 
grlhlnl courses must be offered to educated persons also since 
the conventional ..educational system does not provide for such 
covurses; 2) .educational, medical, religious etc, institutions 
should offer such courses to their servants; 3) high school and 
college students must be made to take Interest in the illiterate 
youth; 4) since these programmes cannot reach all p>eople, . 
extension work should be undertaken by treilned grlhlnls or 
school staff; 5) middle and high schools could adjust their 
curriculum so as to Include teaching of skills useful to girls 
in home life, . * . 
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SOCIAL S3RV1CS 



99 HULBB S K: Fran theory to practice, the college -and community 

developnent, Social Action 1970 , 20(4), 4o3-9. 

The extension pi’ogramme of Ahmedneigar college is oriented to 
the needs of its rural environment . The rural life developnent 
eind reseeirch project started by the college in 1961 alms to fulfil 
its obligation of social concern. The following are the 
objectives: a) to rei^pond to the growing demand of the nation 
for responsible citizenship, effective leadership, efficient, 
well-informed and properly motivated personnel to undertake 
■ responsibilities in- the 'field of community developnent and 
cooperation; b) to make education more substantive by 
confronting students with practical econonlc and social problems 
of rural society; c)' to participate in the process of nation- 
building by direct involvement 'in the rural developnental 
programme; d) to bridge the gap bot’wsen the college and the 
larger community. The college evolvfJd a three-fold programme 
of study, research and jjartleipaticjil to meet these objectives. 

The runnlng^ of the' project has been described in detail. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



loo AMBASUT N K: Policy of tribal education - a suggestion. 

Vanyajatl 1971, 19(1), 43-5. 3 ref. 



In spite of the fact that stipends, schol^shlps, etc. have 
been provided to trlbals, no effective results have been 
achieved. This is attributed to the lack of special policy 
for tribal education keeping in view the specific needs of 
these people. The following suggestions have been given: 

1) a single educational policy cannot suit all the tribes in the 
country; the policy has to be different for different tribes; 

2) there should be a functional lltereujy programme for the tribal 

adults, this will not only increase their vocational efficiency 
but also Impress them on the necessity of education for their 
children; 3) * Ashram* type schools will more suited for the 

tribal children; the State has to bear the entire educational 
expense; 4) the course content should be specially devised taking 
note of the child’s environment, culture, parents* economic 
activity, etc.; 5) teachers should be specially trained for work 
in tribal areas; 6) the medium of instruction should be the mother 
tongue of the children, the script of the regional language may be 
used; 7) the school hours suid holidays have to be synchronised with 
the agricultural operations and local festivals. 
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BAP/iT N V: Tribal education for employmcJnt and mater iail 

prosperity, Vanyajati 197|, 19(1), 5-7, 

The existence of controversy as to wiiich should be given stress to 
educationsil devolopnent or economic developnent, is pointed 
out. Various State Governments vary in their stress on education 
and economic developnent of tribals. Thus, the States which 
have stressed on formal education of tribals are confronted with 
the problems of providing employment to hundreds of tribals. 

The kind of education that vias given to the tribals made them 
unfit for any other Job except government service; they have 
grown a distartofo^^ agriculture and other traditional occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, certain other States give empheisis 
to economic schemes such as organizing cooperative societies, 
giving mcuiures, improved seeds and other agricultural, implements, 
starting industrial and vocational training centres, giving 
loans for sinking tube wells, etc. In all these benevolent 
schemes, the why and wherefore could not be taught. for want of 
basic educational preparation, with the result that ninety per 
cent of the total benefits of the schemes goes to lO per cent 
of the tribals. It is pointed out that educationists and 
economists must Jointly evolve a scheme in which education and 
material progress go hand in hand. The schemes should promote 
self-respect and resourcefulness of tribals to enable them to 
manage their own affairs. 



INDIA. Ga/Ii.;lf3SiaiSR FOR LINGUISTIC MINORITY; Eleventh report 
Delhi, Manager of Riblications, 1969, li, 144p. 

The States Reorgjinization Commission sot up by the Government 
of India in 1954 found that there would be a number of bilingual 
belts between the different linguistic zones and a leirgo number 
of areas with mixed population even within unilingual areas. 

Hence the Commission recommended measures to strengtjien the 
constitutional safeguards for the linguistic minorities. As a 
result the Constitution was amended (seventh amendment, 1956) 
and the of.fice of the Commissioner for linguistic Minorities 
Oame into being. This annual report of the Commission for the 
period July 1968 to June 1969 gives a detailed account of the 
progress in the implementation of the agreed scheme of safeguards 
for the linguistic minorities in States and Union Territories, 

The safegu£irds relate to: 1) primary and secondary educationj 
2) provision of teachers and text books; 3) use of minority 
languages for official purposes; 4) recruitment to State services 
5) machinery for implementation of safegu?rrds. 
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SWAMY N V R: Engineering training for the bllhd - Madras 

Vrojeot. Hindu 21 March 1971 > p.^ cols. 1-5, 1100 words. 

Gives ^ account of the pilot project undertaken by the Madras 
government with ithe assistance of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration of the United States to train the blind In 
operating machine tools and to provide them employment. The 
training progreimino being conducted at a light engineering 
workshop sot up at Qulndy covers 20 boys (ago 20-25) with a 
minimum qualification of VIII Standard in each treilnlng 
session of 5 months. During the first 2^ months they are 
trained In all the operations of a fitter like filing, chipping, 
shaping, drilling, turning, and in the remaining period they 
are taught to use power tools like lathes and drills. The 
tradning is very rigorous to make the blind as efficient as the 
sighted. AftQr training, the Pladomont Officers fix them in 
suitable jobs and look after their welfare by k.ooplng a constant 
touch with tho employers . Hov/over, compared to other advanced 
countries, the blind in india ore at a disadvantage as there is 
no legislation for special reservations of appointments for 
then* Central takeover of tho training programme with 
adequate expansion has been suggested for bettor service. 



STUDENT UNION 



SRINIVASA RAO V: 'Vhithor student unions? Swarajya 19 71, 

15(29), 14. 

The purposes of introducing oiectlons in educational institutions 
are to familiarise students with the various aspects of democracy 
and to inculcate a sense of rosponstbillty . The way at present 
elections to student unions £ 0*0 hold does not fulfil the Intended 
purposes. A lot of moijoy and precious time of the students are 
wasted In elections. Only those students who arc academically 
unworthy occupy various positions in the union. The unions in 
most caiscB arc rosponsiblo for student unrest and hooliganism. 

It is suggested that for some time at least, the unions should bo 
banned and that if allo\ved to exist rules should bo tightened 
so that 1) union money is spent for the benefit of poor students 
and 2)' only talented studoniS who have a balanced outlook could 
hold offices in the union, 
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CHAURi'iSIA G: School developnent In tha seventies. Rilletin 

of tha ^fest Behgal Headmasters* Association 1971, 20(2), 58^0* 

The following suggestions have been given to strengthen teacher 
education: 1)' farming State Board of Teacher Education in each 
State, whoso functions will be to a) prepare a comprehensive 
development plan, for teacher education up to the secondary level, 
b) ensure adequate budget provision, c) bridge the gulf between 
schools and unlvorsltics so that excellence in school education 
can be pursued with the help of outstanding university professors; 

2) requesting the UGC to organize summer Institutes for teacher 
educators; 3V colleges of education tcxking full' advantage of the 
UGC’s Fourth Plan provision of four cr'ore napees for strengthening 
teacher training institutions; 4) requesting the UGC to provide 
funds to at least one university in each State to establish a 
Bureau of School Service during the Fourth Plart period; the 
Bureau would provide opportunities to a) school teachers to got 
professional guidance; and b) experts in univdrslty education 
department and in departments of other disciplines to get a 
first hand knowledge of what goes on in schools. 



KHANAPURK/»R H K* Programmed learning — role of B.Sd, 
colleges. Progress of Education 1971, 45(6> , 209-12, 

A brief survey of the development of the techniques of programmed 
learning in India has boon made. The need for. programmes in 
large numbers for the use of teachers and pupils in the primary 
and secondary schools has been emphasised. The following scheme 
of work has boon suggested for promoting programmed instruction 
in B.Sd. classes I 1) 3,3d, colleges should ad.d developing skills 
in programming in the trainees and should possess sufficient 
programmes to demonstrate the effectiveness of the techniques of 
programmed instruction; 2) tho curriculum should include frame 
writing, editing and try out of programmed instruction; ' 

3) practical work should be stressed and each trainee should be 
required to produce a programme on one topic from his special 
methodology subjects and the work should be internally assessed; 

4) trainees should be encouraged to use at least two programmes pre 
pared by them in practice teaching sessions; and 5) the teacher 
educators should bo trained in tho techniques of programmed 
Instruction. The facilities available in • India for training the 
staff of the 3, Ed, colleges have been stated. 
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KRISHNA K/iNT: In-servico education of teeujhers, Teacher 

Sducatlon X971| 27«»33* 5 reft 

The factors contributing to the low professlonad. growth of 
teachers, have been pointed out. Some of the in-Bervice education 
prograranes suggested for professional growth edre; A. teacher - 

1) Introspection at the. end of the day’s work to Improve the 
performance; 2) developing a habit of, wide reading; 3) developing 
an experimental attitude in the teaching work; B, head of the 
school - 1) orgoaiislng toachers’ study circles and guidance 
programmes for teachers; 2) arranging export demonstrations In 
teaching different subjects; C, supervisor - 1) communicating 
successful practices carried out by one school to another; 

2) Identifying the weaknesses of teachers and providing the 
necessary guidance; 3) forming subject-wise panels of good 
teachers to serve as resource personnel for others in the area; 

D, teacher organization - 1) Identifying the future teachers 
from among students at the higher secondary level to form future 
teachers clubs; 2) forming subject teachers clubs for enriching 
their knowledge; 3) publishing guidance material for teachers* 

4) providing advisory and other needed services for the agencies 
involved in the in-service education of teachers. The following 
suggestions ha^ve been made for the consideration of NCERT, State 
Institutes of Sducatlon, etc. t 1) organizing noed-baised programmes; 

2) conducting the programmes with a practical and pragmatic 
approach; 3) involving teachers at the pleinnlng eind organizational 
stages of the programmes; 4) arreinglng planned eind systematic follow- 
up programmes; 5) providing Incentives to teachers who successfully, 
apply their knowledge gidned In In-servlco education programmes 

for the students* benefit. 



PATHAK S P; Teacher education - a point of view. Teacher 
Bducatlon 1971, 5(2), 21-6. 

The observations of the various Bducatlon Commissions on the 
poor state of teacher education have been given. The Importance 
of training teachers to teach in real' school situations and not 
artificial or make believe conditions has been emphasized. 
Accordingly the practlce-tGaching programme should be reoriented 
with more emphasis on methods courses. The undue Importance 
given to liberal education at the cost of art of teaching, and the 
manner in which the practice lessons and their supervision' are 
conducted have been criticised. It hee been urged that' at the 
e^ly levels of teacher training stress should be on the art of 
teaching while M, Ed, stage can take care of academic or 
intellectucil excellence, emd that classroom practice— teaching 
should be restored to its rightful position. Similar views 
expressed by seme Western authors have been quoted. 
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RAGHURi»« SINGH M: Now approach to practice teaching, 

Journal of Sducational Research and Extension 1971, 7(3), 

134-43. 7 ref. 

The following component -skills of teaching have been suggested 
to teacher candidates in micro— teaching sessions: 1) manipulation 
of the stiirtull of teaching-learning situations or stimulu* 
variation; 2) set Induction procedure to focus ;upils * attention 
on certain aspacts of the topic and to build continuity from 
first lesson to the second.; 3) punctuation of teaching with 
closures by summing up tho points, linking the now with known 
ideas and highlighting the integrated features; 4 ) encouraging 
students* groap discussion by minimising tho student teacher’s 
talk in clasrrooms and usage of non-verbal cues for providing 
feed-back to students; 6) adaptation of positive verbal, 
positive non-verbal, positively qualified and delayed rolnforce- 
meiits of student participation; and 7) usage of appropriate 
level of communication for a given class, Tho advantages of tho 
component -skills approach, micro-teaching, micro-lesson and micro - 
classes have been briefly discussed. 



SHAH R S: Programmes in teacher education for international 

understaindlng. Teacher Bducatlon 1971, 5(2),- 17-20. 

In view of tho importance of education in promoting international 
understanding due emphasis should bo given to the problem in 
teacher education. The concept of international understanding 
can be brought to light while teaching philosophy of education, 
educational psychology, methods of toaushing and current problems 
of education, and also during practlce-toaching, A list of topics 
for practical work that wojld help trainees in promoting interna- 
tional vindcratandlng hais been given. 



SHETH K V,. BRAHMBHATT J C: Role of teachers’ tradning 

colleges. Progress of Bducatlon 1971, 45(8), 292-4, 299. . 

The following proposals have been suggested for qualitative 
improvement of teachers' training programme! 1) coordinating 
the curriculum to tho Indian environment and need; 2) orienting 
the teacher to tho school situation, the library and the 
guidance services; 3) modifying tho theory and practice teaching 
programmes; 4) coordinating extension services programmes with 
the social and emotional needs of the school in peirtlculeir and 
of the society in general; 5) encouraging the formation of a 
school cemplex. The training institution should select suitable 
candidates for training, provide the pupil-teacher with maximum 
learning in practical teaching with student -centred methods, 
challenging assignments and cocurrlcular activities eind offer 
practicaJL teaching programme suited to the roqulromonts of 
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practising schools. It has boon suggested that each training 
college should have a regular programme of research and extension 
and possess adequate resources and means for the purpose. 



VAIDYA N; Building quality into our teacher training 
programmes. Progress of Sducation 1970, 45(5), 173i<, 

185. 12 ref. 

The four steps suggested for a systematic upgrading of technical 
teachor training in India ares 1) stating clearly the specific 
alms and objectives in terms of pupil behaviour In the context 
of the general alms and objectives of teaching a subject} 

2) developing Imaginative typos of lesson plan formats which 
reflect the current methods of teaching such. as oral methods, 
observation methods and practical methods; 3) analysing and 
highlighting the different patterns of . teacher behaviour; 

4) developing a list of desirable teacher competonclos . The 
advantages of mlcrotoaching, teaching problems laboratory and 
interaction analysis have been described. 



VBHMA P Ss Teacher education and prcmotlon of International 
understanding,' Teacher Sducation 1971, 5(2), 8-12, 

In view of the teachers* responsibility in moulding the youth's 
personality and charactor it has been suggested that teacher 
educatlMi programmes should be so rostructurad as to help 
teachers inculcate the spirit of international understanding 
In the students. The curricular programmes for teacher education 
could highlight the contributions made by different nationals 
to the dovelopnont of knowledge and hiinan history. Some such 
examples have boon given. In the field of co— currlculeu: 
programmes the following are suggested: a) organizing film 
shows depicting the educational and other activities of 
different societies, b) organizing international • ■ 

forums, debates zand discussions emphasizing the- Importance 
of • interdependence and cross-cultural Influences, and 
c) promoting exchange programra'3s like teacher-exchange programme, 
visiting tcachor progr^me, awao*d of scholarships for eidvancod 
studios abroad,' 



TBACH2RS 



KRlSHNAIvIUHTIfY S: Professional ethics for collego teachers. 

SducatlonaJ. Review 1971, 77(1), 2-5. 

The need for evolving a code of professional- ethics to bo 
followed by the college teachers has been stressed. It has 
been stated that college teachers should concord with collegiate, 
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professional, social and fanllial worlds. Suggestion lias bsen 
madQ that collogo teachsrs . should practise a code of ot^hlcs 
by committing themsolves to: 1) the State by realising the 
rational Ideals and goals through the oducatlonad. process and 
by harnessing the energies of pupils towards constructive and 
social activities; 2) tho university by upholding tho traditions 
and practices; 3) tho college administration by taking an 
active part in tho normal functioning of thoir Institutions; 

4) the community by shai*lng tho responsibility of providing 
educational opportunities to all and by protecting educational 
Institutions from undue infringement; 5) the profession by 
making efforts to raise the cducatlonaJ. standards; and 
0) students by respecting and dealing with them Justly and by 
encouraging In them tho ability for analysis and critical 
thinking. 



TSACHING MBTHOD* 



BUCK. M QURAISHI Z M: Classroom Influence of social 

studies teachers. Sducatlon and Psychology' Review 1970, 

10(4), 195-206. 8 ref. 

The objective of the study was to examine the patterns of 
influonco of mala social studies teachers on their students. 

Flanders* Interaction /tfialysls Technique was used for the 
purpose. Seventeen m^ale teachers belonging to Gujarati medium 
schools were observed, each twice In the same class for the 
same subject, Thoir ago ranged from 27 years to 44 yoars, 
and thoir teaching oxporlonco from 6 to 13 yoeirs. Tho 
following conclusions wore drawn: 1) the nature of Influence 
patterns of teachers Is very much direct; 2) teacher talk Is 
nearly sight timoo greater than student talk; 3) teachers 
made 17 Indirect statements for every loo direct statements; 

4) teachers used 6 positive statements to motivate students 
for every five negative statements to reprimand them; 5)' most 
of the indirect teilk Is In the form of asking questions; 

6) very little time Is devoted to praising students and 
developing their ideas; 7) there Is no short question -answer 
pattern which is generally found In drill situation; 

8 ) criticism or justification of authority on tho part of 
teachers is very insignificant; 9) periods of sllonce are 
mostly broken by tho teachers ; 10) students got little 
opportunity to add their own ideas to their . teacher-controlled 
talk; 11) ^achers with loss experience talked more; 12) tho ratios of In 
direct tan”dlrect talk of teachers, and of positive reinforce- 
ments to negative reinforcements provided by teachers were 
slightly greater for graduate trained teachers than for 
postgraduate trained teachers; 13) age, experience, qualifications 
and methods of teaching certainly play an important part in 
shaping teachers' Influence; Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Technique is a very useful tool. 
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BUCK M B, SANTHANAM M R: Relative effects of Sngllsh 

an<i tlence on the classroon coranunicat ion phenomena. Iducaticxi 
and Psychology Review 1970, 10 ( 4), 20 7—22 , 4 ref. 

An attempt has bean made to explore the patterns of classroom 
verbal communication with rejgard to Rnglish and science and to 
investigate the relationship, if any, between the two subjects. 

A sot of 16 primary teachers (8 male and 8 female) of schools 
in Madreis were observed (twice for spell of 30 minutes each) 
while they taught the six subjects - Sngllsh, Tamil, mathematics, 
history^ geography and scionco. For making observations, the 
10 category scale developed by Flanders was used, Tho ratio 
of indirect talk to direct talk of toachors (I/D), and th« ratio 
of positive roinforcomants to negative rolnf onsomentc provided 
by teachers (l/d) wore computed for all tho toachors for all tho 
subjects. Analysis of variance two-way classification was 
done, P values wore computed. In both tho cases, significant 
differences wore found 1) anong subjects, as well as 2) among 
teachers. It was inferred that tho differences amongst all tho 
6 Subjects talten as a whole wore significant. Hence, an 
attempt has boon made to find out tho dlfforoncos as between the 
two subjects - Snglish and scionco, Tho correlation coefficients 
and tho percentage t-tests indicate that tho frequency distribu- 
tions in tho two subjects wore very highly correlated; but tho 
differences suggested by tho t-tonts were liot 'significant. 



KAMALA 7 8 : Ixperimontal study of teeichlng by tho 

traditional - problem solving methods. Educational India 1971, 
37(7), 231-4, 

The purpose of the study was to find out as to which of the 
two specific methods — a) traditional - an integrated method' 
involving lecturing, demonstrating, questioning and giving 
assignments and b) problem solving - a cotnposito approach 
involving demonstrations by the toachor, group discussions in 
the class, individual reading emd experimenting, going on 
excursion and witnessing films on the subject - provides tho 
student gain in and retention of knowledge and abilities. A 
unit in physics was taught to two well balanced groups, 
experimental and control, each group consisting of 16 pupils 
frem class X, by the traditional and problem solving methods 
respectivoly. Finally, tho gains of rotorJt ion in knowledge 
and abilities wore mocisurod by noting tho score points through 
tho administration of baso-test, post-test and delayed -rot est 
to both groups, given at tho start, at the close and after tho 
lapse of Bomo timo, /tnalycis of the results load to tho following 
conclusions; 1) holther method is distinctly superior to the 
other and tho dotormlning factor is the teacher; 2) from the 
point of objectives and tho end products of scionco teaching, 
problem solving method is favourable and deserves groator 
attention and oncouragemont by the practising science teachers. 
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MOH/AO^U) HUSAIN: effective ways of teaching geomorphology. 

Naya Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 1970, 13(2), 38>^8« 

Though now moro emphasis Is, being laid upon the hisnan geography, 
the teaching of physical geography cannot bo discarded because 
1) It is the foundation of geography, and ii) tho students are 
very much Interested in lt« The students feel difficulty in 
comprehending lessons in physical geography because they require 
imagination which Is be|iand tholr mental capacity. It Is 
suggested that through the following methods the students* power 
of comprehension cculd be enhanced: 1) asking students to 
collect pictures and photographs of roilof features In geemorpho- 
logy, classifying and adding notes to each picture, and using 
them whllo teaching; 2) encouraging students to draw diagrams and 
charts; 3) arrtmging field trips; 4 ) preparing the relevant relief 
features In a sand tray and presenting them to the class while 
teaching. Besides encouraging students to prepare geographical 
models and relief maps, attempts may be made to have a small 
geogi'aphlcal garden in tho school grounds. 



N/JtlNORANATH; bipact of feedback on the classroom behaviour 
. of teachers. Bducatlon and Psychology Review 1970, 10(4), 223.8. 

The study edms .to exanlno tho classroom behaviour of teachers and 
the Impact of feedback on the teaching behaviour. Sight B.Sd. 
-trainees were observed whllo they taught social studies to classes 
VIII and IX. 3ach trainee was observed for eight times of 2o 
minutes duration each. Handers ten category system of classroexn 
Interaction analysis' was used as the observation tool. First 
lesson indicated tho pro.tralnlng behaviour. Six feedbacks were 
provided after six subsequent observation during tliroo weeks. 

The eighth observation was done at the end of 4th week. The 
following conclusions have been drawn: 1) Interaction analysis 
technique is very useful In modifying the classroom behaviour 
of the teachers and general classroom climate; 2) there was a rise 
In student talk, decline In silence, short pauses, confusion 
and noisy talk, and also a' good check on the teacher talk; 

3) within four weeks It was possible to achieve the target fixed; 
the teacher talk anounted to 57%, student talk about 34%, silence, 
confusion and noisy talk about g%; 4) It was possible to Increase 
the amount of Indirect Influence of the teacher to a good extent; 
5) the fiBiount of constructive reaction of teachers to pupils* 

Ideas and fcollngo Increased; 6) there was .a fall in the teachers 
criticism of pupils and Increase In teacher statements that 
stimulate pupil participation In the dovelopnent of the lessen. 
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PURUS Sj ViSVaSV/A'iN H: Diagnostic study of the 

common errors In zoology committed by P.U.-. students with 
suggestions for remedial work. Journal of Bducatlonal Research 
and Bxtenslon 1971, 7 (^j _167— 73, 

i\ diagnostic tost in zoology was constructed and administered to 
400 pupils (30 boys and 320 girls) in two parts l,o« part A 
consisting recall and recognition type of questions meant for 
testing tho knowledge in the content and Part B requiring the 
pupils to write anr-wore in their o'wn words. Personal data of 
pupils and tho teachers' ovaluatlon about the {uplls were also 
elicited. A quostlonnairo was administered to tho lecturers 
to get their acsossnient of pupil's difficulties in zoology. 

The result rogardlflg the achievement level of tho pupils 
revealed that! 1) tho moan and the standard deviation for the 
performance of tho sample wore 61,00 and 34*26 respectively, 
the maximum score for tho tost being 200; 2) the performance 
of boys was not different from that of girls; 3) pupils 
desirous of joining the medical course did better than the 
rest; and 4) the tost scores correlated sigpilf leant ly with 
the teacher rating of certain traits. The error analysis of 
pupils in the subject areas viz., a) branches of biology, 
cell and protoplasm'; b) tissues, c) organs euad organ systems, 
d) the frog and «) the cockrocwjh, haS: been made and the list 
of questions and ideas wrongly responded or oinittod by more 
than 507 j of the sample, presented. Based on tho lecturers' 
views on pupils* difficulties in zoology the following 
suggestions for remedial action have been offered! 1) technical 
terms should be written on the black board, drawing the 
attention of the pupils to tho spelling, pronunciation, 
meaning and application of the terms ; 2) charts and models 
should bo usdd in teaching to facilitate students' capacity 
tp visualize; 3) lecturers should stress relevant points and 
suggest Individually to pupils the means of overcoming their 
poor expression; and 4 ) correct techniques of drawing diagrams 
should bo instilled in pupils. 



SH/Jfe/»/. V P: Evaluating the offlceicy of teaching personnel 

for effective teaching of a second language, Education and 
Psychology Review 1970, 10(4), 242-5, 

It was hypothesised that tho subjects' accuracy sc ores on 
dictation tost in Hindi would certainly be higher when they 
are dictated by a teacher whose mother tongue is Hindi in 
canparison to that when being dictated by any other teacher. 

One hundred and forty four Marathi pupils were matched for 
their proficiency in Hindi on tho basis of an examination 
and were put in four groups of 36 in each. One hundred and 
ninety six words wore c-hoson a:id put in two equally matched 
groups, /. 2x2x2 factorial design was set up for oxpxerlmenta- 
tlon and the two parts of the tost were dictated in /i3BA sequence 
by a native as well as a non-natiVe teacher. The results 
confirmed the hypothesis. It is suggested that a second 
language shauld preferably be taught by a native teacher. 
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TBSTS AND MBASUH»/®NTS 



AARON P G, MARIHAL V G, MALATjSSHA RN: Standardizaticjn 

of a TAT instrument to measure n-achlevetnent of high school 
boys in South India. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1971, 

8 Cl), 30-2, 2 ref. 

The finalised TAT set consisted of five pictures depicting 
scenes that are common In the life of a South Indian school 
boy. Construct validity of each of the picture in the set 
was calculated as followo t teachers from nine schools where 
the Instrument was testod were asked to nantc^ four highly motivated 
and four poorly motivated boys from their respective schools. 

The n-achievcment scores obtained by these two groups of 
students on the TAT pictures were utilised for obtaining the 
blserial coefficient of correlation. To obtain predictive 
validity, the Instrument was administered to 3o tenth standard 
boys. Subseausntly their academic achievement scores were 
secured f'fcm the school. The correlation coefficients \vere 
calculated. The retest reliability was obtained on 35 boys 
of X standard at an interval of one month. The instrument was 
administered to 800 boys from 11 high schools. The norms 
presented ha\»e been expressed in the form of T„scores , The 
instrument is meant for South Indian high school boys. It is 
recommended that all the five pictures bo administered in one 
session. For meaningful interpretation of the norms, the 
combined scores of the five pictures should be used, :The 
scoring of the stories is based upon the procedure suggested by 
McClelland, ot al, 

KRlSlWA K P; Battery of reading ability test for college 
freshmen. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1971, 8(1), 

5-lo. 7 ref. 

The present study concerned with achievement Indices which 
cover the following dimensions, reading speed, vocabulary, 
spelling, and eicadomlc motivation was made to prepare a battery 
of reading ability tests for fresh college students, for guidance 
and remedial purposes. The sample consisted of 2oo unselected 
pre .university (N= 98) and first degree (N = lo2) students of the 
University of Patna £ind Magadh, and a peirt of the data (N loo) 
collected by Srivastava (1966) fr:3m the XI special which is 
comparable to .tlie pre-university class. The iteading Speed Test 
developed by Srivastava (19G6), the Hindi VocabuLary Test and the 
Hindi Spelling Test prepared by the Sducatlonal and Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, B1 heir, and the Academic Inventory adapted by 
Singh (1965) were administered to small groups of 5 to lO students 
in class roctn situation, I4iltiple correlation using Doolittle 
Technique (Guilford, 1956) was computed to ascertsdn the 
importance of each tost in building the battery. In selecting 
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the optimum number of tests In the battery, all the general 
principles (Quilford, 1966) as well as departure from them were 
followed. Op empirical basis, it was decided to include Hindi 
Vocabulary Test , Hindi Spoiling Test, and iViademic Inventory in 
the final battery. 



M3HDI 3 G, SINH^'i J N: Study of relationship between 

neuroticlsm and job satisfaction in school teachers. Indian 
Journal of Applied Psychology 1971, 8(1), 46-7, 2 ref, 

Sysenck’s Nourotlcism Scale and a Job satisfaction questionnaire 
consisting of 20 Itcsns wore administered to a random sample, of 
200 school teachers in Patna. The results rovoalod that Job 
Satisfaction was more in low neurotic group than in high nourotic 
group. 



voc/.riON/iL lim t3Chnic;x souCi^noN 



MIHJB C B: Vocational orientation through work «ip«rlenc*# 

Bharat. Jyotl 7 February 1971, p.7, cols. 5-8, 1000 words. 

Describes a project undertaken by the Rotary Club of Bombay 
Bast to provide vocational orientation to students through 
work experience, About 350 students from 10 high schools in 
Sion eind about 10 industrial units were Involved in the progrjimme. 
After a preliminary introduction to managsmont, organization, 
supervision, discipline, safety, etc., the industries allow Jd 
the students to work with the experienced workers in different 
units. Such a programme would enable the students to meaningfully 
utilize, the conventional vocational guidance programmes which 
only give baro facts about careers and vocations. 



R/-.JU M R; Management in the seventies, improvement of 
management - management education and devolopnont . Indian 
Meinagemont 1970, 9(10), 3-10, 

It is recognised that economic development is a managerial 
achievement with money, labour and materials as limiting 
rather than determining factors, However, in general, in the 
developing countries, the facilities available for management 
development and education are meagre. The reasons attributed 
to this are; 1) absence of market pressure, due tariff barriers 
and a sheltered market; 2) Governments' import policies which 
result in complacency in the industry; 3) a general frustration 
that no effective management can function in the developing countries 
which face so many problems; 4) dim prospects for management 
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personnel to rise to the highest ranks because a largo proportion 
•of industry Is managod by famillos who financially control •them; 

5> severe curb on the inflow of foreign technology and equity due 
to political, idoalogica’i and economic considerations • 6) lack of 
achlevoment motivation in the tradltlon-b'ound soclotlcB, The 
following suggestions h;xvo boon given i 1) collection of authentic 
data about tho existing managerial pers'onnol, projection of future 
requirements, initiation of research on the cultural background 
vls-a-vls management do volo|im#nt , etc.; 2) creation of a climate 
conducive for tho acceptance .^f management develofjnont and education 
3> highlighting the need for intemat I'inal cooperation In management 
m ovement . 



It/kO C N Kl Technological revolution and education In India. 
University Nows 1971, 9(1), 3, 4, 19, 2o, 

The major tasks of science educators is to influence tho attitudes 
of people and to plan a massive education system which will bring 
a social revolution of which science and technology eire a.pacrt. 

The expansion of technical and science education has not contributed 
to the quality of education' and the educational system has failed 
to benefit the comimon; man. The mad.n problem Is how to produce the 
future leaders and managers of tho society with the existing 
framework \^ii3re poverty and unemployment are prevalent. As there 
Is a great need for middle-level management in India, the schools 
and collegoB should modify their curriculum and offer training to 
managers. Thus, the aigrlcultural unlvoraltlos could undertake a 
scheme of farm management and community manatgoroent at the village 
level and medical colleges provide trednlng for health management 
etc. Similarly there is a heed for a large number of techn.-" oians 
t-o build, repair and maintain equipment 'of various kinds. Proper 
vocational training should be provided at the sch-ool level to 
enable pupils to engage themsolvos In profitable endeavours, 
Sducators and pl-anners should cocrdlnato entrepreneurship education 
with higher technical education and encourage Individual initiative. 
Research and development work should bo tied with higher technical 
education and training be given to pxiplls In specific areas. 



SUN Bj Training of teachers for technicians* education In 
Tndla. flducation Quarterly 1971, 22(4), 2o_8, 

The facilities now offered by the four Taqhnical Teachers* 
Training Institutions (ITIs) at Madras, Bhopal, Calcutta and 
Chandigarh with proper modifications would bo able to solve 
the problem of training now entrants. However, now schemes 
for retraining tho working teachers within 4 to 6 months should 
be prepared by the TTls for eichlevlng the objective of 
retraining all the existing staff within 6-10 years. The staff 
In need of retraining should bo divided Into two groups: 
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a) instructors, demonstrators, b) teachers (lecturers, assistant 
lecturers, etc,). The retraining programme for the first group 
may Include the elements like upgreuilng the theoretical knowledge, 
understanding -of the individual students* psychology, art of 
shoptalk, etc. The second group may be glvent 1) Industrial 
orientation; 2) pedagogical training; 3) academic training for 
upgrading subject knowledge with appropriate orientation. The 
trainees may be imparted training only in such fields as they 
are deficient. Adequate provision should also be made for 
regular In-service training Including reorientation of the 
teaching technique and upgrading of subject knowledge by the 
TTIs, and periodical exposure to the related Industry by the 
Institution concerned. The structural changes needed in the 
TTIs have been detailed. 



SHA14B HYDER NAcjVI S: Need for Industrial management training, 
Khadlgrsmodyog 1971, 17(4), 312-14. 

In view of the. defects in the acquisition of raw materials, 
materials management, production and manaigerial practices, 
leading to the failure of smallscale and cottage industries, 
an integrated approach to management training programme heis been 
reoompiended, V^ile appreciating the services rendered by the 
Small 'Industries Service Institutes In conducting management 
appreciation courses, it is suggested that a 4nall Industries 
Service Institutes Council consisting of government sorvemts, 
employers represent at l^s, technicians and management 
educationists should be set up. This council would guide in 
prescribing standards for syllabus, duration and methods of 
training, bosidee advising the institutes In framing and 
coordinating the Management Appreciation Courses, and training 
programmes according to the needs of the small enterprises. 



VARADAN M S S: TGchnlcal education at tho crosproeids, 

Hindu 24 March 1971, p,8, cols. 4-8, 1800 words. 

Absence of any motivation for tho students and faculty members 
to contribute to application of englneoring knowledge to 
practical problems, undue demand for sandwich training for 
diplona level, lack of planning have been pointed out as seme 
’of the problems in the field of. tochnlcal education. The 
recanmendations are: 1) organized inter-action with Industry; 

2) strengthening the existing basic framework of institutional 
practical training which should continue to be the responsibility 
of the institutions at tho diploma level; the sandwich training 
in specialized areas at the post-diplcma level should be tho 
responsibility of Industry; a rovorso sandwich course in the 
polytechnics for experienced personnel from Industry will be a 
useful measure; 3) giving autonomy to technical institutions 
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for developing diversified ccxirses in consultation with local 
Industries ; 4) technical manpower planning by industry not 
merely In terms of ntinbers but in terms of skills and the 
preparation for those skills at the institutional level* S 
5) developing suitable Instruments for identifying entrepreneurial 
skills : among students and providing opportunlWes for developing 
their talents ;,0) acquainting students with fundmontals of 
financial management; 7) initiation of empirical research which 
would gradually pave the way for application of modern tools of 
•rt'ane^emont , 



•Jim AGS im STAGHATlGti 



Bducatlonol waste / Sdltorlal_/t Times of India 12 January 
1971, p,8, cols. 1-2, 550 words. 

Dr, V.K.R.V. Rao^s opinion that school education can be 
Improved only on increasing Its finances has been fully 
supported. Even the present educational wastage has been 
attributed to the meagre finances that is thinly distributed 
among a largo number of institutions. The problem is not 
only of procuring more finances but also of preparing a 
suitable curriculum. The popular plea for vocatlonallzatlon 
of ciirriculum would not solve the probloia as it is not very 
useful In the first few years of schooling. Moreover, 
-0mplo3mi0nt is also not certain for all those trained in 
special skills at the present low rate of economic growth. 
Although the ga.ps between demand and supply cannot be 
altogether avoided, the number of educated persons being 
turned out each year in India Is too largo to be absorbed by 
the national economy. 



JAY/lSUniYA J B: Educational factors associated with 

wastage in education. Journal of Educational Research and 
Extension 1971, 7(3), 129-33, 3 ref. 

Wastage occurs due to grade repetition or dropping out of 
school, A single index of wasteige taking these two variables 
together will bo misleading since a slight liberalisation of 
prctaotlon policy will bring down the incidence of grade 
repetition whereas the problem of dropouts cannot bo solved 
so easily, A school dropout signifies that a planned 
educational programme for an Indivlduai has been prematurely 
terminated. Yet if the content of school education is too 
literary or academic, unrelated to social needs, many of 
those completing the programme atre found to have heightened 
occupational airibltlons unreallsable In a backward economy. 

In that kind of setting, the dropout with his modest education 
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and modest occupational snibitlon will bo In tune with the 
needs of the society. For roasais llko this, findings of 
studies on wastage in underdeveloped areas need to be 
under^stood taking into account both quantitative and qualitative 
considerations. The factors associated with wastage are; 

1) personal; 2) cultural; 3) social; 4) ocononlc; and 
5) oducational. These factors operate together in varying 
i combinations rather than in isolation. .Generalisations from 
studies in width need to bo supplemented with studies in deplh. 
A research design has boon prooontod to find out the relative 
Importance of the following aducational factors in wastage: 

1) quality of toachers- 2) salary of teachers; 3) teacher- 
pupil ratio; 4) school facilities. 



W0r/i3M'S BDUCATION 



133 NAIK C; Socifil transformation and equal educational 

opportunities for girls and women. Quest in Education 1971, 
8(1), 3-11. 

The low enrolment of girls of the age of 6-11 to primary 
schools and the great disparity between tho enrolment of boys 
and girls at all stages of education ha\K3 been attributed 
mainly to the educational backwardness of eidult women in 
rural areas. The suggested remedies are: coordinating socio- 
economic and political polio los for prc^otlng the education 
of girls and women; providing 'open house' educational system 
in addition to formal education to meet tho oducatlonal needs 
of all the members of the family instead of educating only 
the young in the femlllos; educating tho tradition-bound 
adult wemon in rural areas ' and transforming their attitudes 
and perceptions favourably towards tho oducatlon of girls; 
utilizing the mass media viz. radio effectively for promoting 
education of wonon; appointing women teachers in rural primary 
schools and providing occupational training for women and girls 
working in agrlculturo and allied occupe'cl'.iDS ; offering 
combined adult education classes for- tho whole families and 
condensed primary eind secondary courses for adult women; 
utilising the sorvicos of educated married women as teachers; 
and providing reading materials of interest to girls and 
literate women. 



134 THACK3333Y P V; Sducatlon of women - a key to progress. 

Delhi, Manager of Publications 1970, Iv, 97p, 34 ref. 

This brochure issued by the Ministry of 2ducatlon and Youth 
Services, G''vornmont of India shows the magnitude of the 
problem of women's education as it faces tho country and the 
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various Issues arising out of it. This contains five chapters. 
Chapter I surveys the changing pattern of women’s education 
since Vadic period. Chapter II presents a historical retrospect - 
1813 to 1947, Chapter III discusses trends of expansion in 
women's education in Post-Indapendence Period., Chapter IV 
deals with womon’s accass to 'higher education. Chapter V 
gives an account of the present problems and the future of 
women's education. A graphic survey and recommendations of 
Bducation Commission (1964-66> on women 's/girls ' education 
Eire given in the appendices. 



WOHK3RS' BDUCATION 



CH/iNSAi3K/H Ivl A: 7/orkors education and the trade • i 

union movement, V/orkers Bducation 1970, December, 29—39. 

The extent of trade union movement participation in the 
workers* education programme of the Central Board for 
Workers Bducation has been detailed. The two proposals by 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress and the Hind Mazdoor 
Sebha for enhanced trade union participation have been 
described and the programmes approved by the Board have also 
been given. It has been stressed that the trade union 
participation must, be systematic and make a substantial 
contribution to the workers education programme, and that the 
trade union movement should build up a pormeuiont machinery 
for conducting training on a large scale. The recommendations 
of the Committee on Workers Bducation appointed by the National 
Commission of Labour have been given. The following 
recommendations of the National Commission on labour which 
are undc-r consideration of the government have been pointod out: 
1) simplifying the procedures and rules for grants to trade 
unions so that they can themselves formulate, administer and 
implement the education programmes; 2) orgeaiising functional 
education .programmes for senior trade union personnel; for this 
the national trade union centres would proyide for practical 
field work and the universities would impart education in the 
fundamentals of the trade unionism, industrial relations, labour 
laws, otc. 



DUT.rA 3 G: General education of workers should be undertaken. 

Workers Bducation 19 7o, December, 16-19. 

Along with vccational and trade union education the importance 
of general education has also been stressed for the welfare of 
the workers. General educp.tion programmes including education 
upto university stage, training in citizenship and community 
life, and youth camps, hobby corners, discussions, etc, have 
been suggested to be o.rganized through Workers' Institutes, 
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SETHI B Ivl: Reorlontatlon and streamlining to achieve 

economic targets. Workers Sducat ion 1970, December, 11-16. 

The main suggestions eUto ; 1) reviewing the worker -teacher 
training programme to assess the exact requirements and 
organizing, if need be, two different training courses, one 
for worker -teachers to man unit level classes, and the other 
for training union loaders; 2) supervision and inspection 
of the training programmor. of the workers* organizations by 
the Central Board for Workers* Bducatlon; 3) laying emphasis 
on the purity of moans for achle\^lng workers* welfare in the 
workers' education programmes; workers should be taught to 
shun violence and Intimidating tactics; 4) excluding the 
supervisory and middle management personnel frem the purview 
of the Board's training programme; 5) expanding the workers' 
education scheme to cover workers in agriculture and 
distributive trades; with some modifications in the training 
course even white-collared employees may be covered; 6) orienting 
workers' education to the requirements of a speedy econc^nlc 
development and the changing complex of the working class. 



S1N3H S: Mould to meet the requirements of changing social 

set-up. Workers' 3ducatlon 1970, December, 25-8. •; 

The achievements and shortccxnlngs of the workers* education 
programme have been discussed. The remsdlal measures suggested 
are ; 1) broadening the coverage of the programme to include 
all categories of workors-eigrlcultural, Industrial and adminis- 
trative; 2) mcdifylng the syllabus to Include topics relating 
to the devGlopmont of proper interaction between the industry, 
labour, union and community; 4) entrusting to the trade unions 
the entire respanslbllity of organizing training programmes; 
the unions should arrange lectures by university experts' on 
topics relevant to the syllabus of workers* education; 

5) enlisting the full cooperation of employers for the timely 
release of workers to attend the education programme; 

6) permitting only the trained personnel to contest for the 
union lOcidershlp, 



PAXIL R K: 'Workers education and national integration. 

Workers Sducation 1971, January, 12-14, 

Broadening of the definition of the term 'worker* has been 
suggested so that the schomo of workers' education could be extended 
to cover all the agricultural workers, artisans, and all 
privately employed personnel In small establishments. It has been 
suggested that workers' education should aim at - al) converting 
the present underdeveloped society into a developed ideal society 
wherein 4II would bo workers; there is need to Inculcate the 
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dignity of labour to all; 2) securing a mlnlnuin wage not only 
for those in the organized sector but for all workers; 

3) explaining the ceiuses and results of the choice for democrzwjy; 

4) bringing home to the- worker the following two facts : a) the 
worker Is in a privileged position in this that he renders 
service to the community, b) there Is a limit beyond which the 
worker cannot expect to get his wages increased, in the absence 
of a general improvement in the national economic condition. • 



140 VAIDYANATHAN N: Education, labour productivity and national 

developient. Workers’ Bducatlon 1970, December, 50*4» 

The low labour productivity has been attributed to the decreeiso 
In the real oarnings of tho labour, lack of motivation, absence 
of effective communication, lack of a sense of belongingness to 
the industry, and dearth of strong and effective trade unions. 
Workers* education which helps the workers understand the 
concept of productivity, the various factors affecting it, and 
tho methods to increase it, removes misconception and wrong' notion 
about productivity concepts, builds a strong and healthy trade 
union movement, propau’es the labour force to assume leadership, 
and Includes topics like consixner cooporattvo, family budget, 8tc,, 
It has been noted as the most powerful lnstr\*nent to mobilise 
the workers fer effective .participation In national development. 
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SPECIAL SECTION 



BDUCATION FOR NATIONAL INTEGRATION 



./ 

. • i • • 

A1 AMRIT K/JJRt Education and national unity. Bducatlon 

Quarterly 1961, 13(51), 235-7. 

Narrowest eoclal forms of behaviour and the failure of the 
leadership to guide the people have been identified as reasons 
for the fissiparous tendencies , Appointing best men and women 
who are well-versod in the country’s history and culture for 
teaching profession,, giving rollglous instruction in schools, 
teaching three languages - mother tongue, Hindi and Sngllsh - 
to all children, frequent visits of children of one State to 
other States; teaching children to take pride in the ccwntry’s 
literature, art, music, instilling in them a respect for all 
religions, imbibing in them good neighbour llness and civic 
sense; etc, are the educatloncil measures recommended for 
promoting national integration. 



A2 ARUNilCHiiL/AI K; Curriculum for national integration ( In 

Avlnashillngam T S Bd. Bducatlon for. national Integration, 
a symposium. Coimbatore, Ramakrlshna Mission Vldyalaya, 1967. 

100 - 6 ) . 

The purpose of education is to produce integrated personality 
free from fear and to cultivate right relationship with other 
individuals and the society. The principles to be kept Jn view 
for curriculum construction eire: 1) the instinctive tendencies, 
experience, interest and Impulse of children; 2) the possibility 
of growth and development of children as revealed by psychology, 
sociology and educational theory; 3) the needs of the community, 
occupations of the people, social treiditlon, geographical and 
environmental features. At the primary stage schools should adopt 
activity-centred approach. Activities related to personal and 
environmental cleanliness, health, games and recreation, field visits, 
celebration of festivals etc, may be Included; language and arithmetic 
should be used as tools of learning. Productive manual work should 
bo given Importance in the curriculum of both elementary and 
secondary stages. Subjects like langu.age, mathematics, science and 
social studies should emanate from those activities, ha children 
grow the activities should become more systematic with greater 
stress on discrete subjects. All children should le£irn mother 
tongue and Hindi, Those who proceed to the secondary stage should 
learn Bngllsh also. The school should be organized as a living and 
functioning community with a lively programme of social, cultural 
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and racrsatlonal activities. The-; school children should visit 
the local canraunity and undertake social service activities. 

It is importcsit to teach the Constitution of the country. 
Teachers should have freedan to change the curriculum. Apart 
from constructing the curriculum, attention should be given to 
the administration of the curriculum, for, oven the traditional 
subject-centred curriculum can be used to build up desirable 
social attitudes and habits which strengthen patriotic feelings. 



A3 AVIH/iSHlI*ING/Ai T S: ISducation for national integration ( In 

Avinashilingam T S, Sd. Bducatlon for national integration - 
a symposium. Coimbatore, Ramakrlshna Mission Vidyalaya# 1967. 
1 - 10 ). 

Bducatlon has boon underlined as the most effective instrument 
for social and national integration. The following suggestions 
have been made for promoting national unity through education: 

1) cultivatl(On of a deep sense of national, social and 
spiritual values among children from the early staiges of 
education; 2) evolving a common system of national education 
of high standards and making it available to all children 
purely on merit basis; 3) developnent of a proper language 
policy; 4) promotion of national consciousness among students 
at all stages of education by we 11 -organ! zed teaching of the 

languages and literatures, philosophy, religions and history 
of India, and by introducing the students to Indian architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, dance and drama; 5) including the 
study of dlfforont parts of India in the curricula and developing 
fratern'al relations between educational institutions in 
different par+is of tho country; 6) establishing all-India 
institutions vAiich students from different parts of tho 

country. 



A4 AYSSHA JACOB: Smotlonal integration through schools. 

Sducation Quarterly 1961, 13(51), 261-3. 

The task of promoting the emotional integration of India at 
school level is ccmparatlvely easy, for the disintegrative 
forces have not yet found place in the minds of children. The 
following suggestions have been given: 1) the teachers, in the 
first place, having a sense of vobatlon and a zeal to build 
an India Integrated in every way,; 2) the syllabuses having an 
all-India basis; history texts should cover the \diole of India 
and present a more regionally balanced picture; 3) staging 
school dramas the themes of which bring together different 
ccxnmunitios ; 4) organizing small groups of cosmopolitan 
friendship guilds in schools and encouraging them to discuss 
various conflicts afflicting tho society; 5) conducting inter- 
state cookery classes in home sclenco courses and familiarising 
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students' with songs and dramas of various regions of the. country* 
6) encouraging compaurative study of religions, lan^ages and 
culture; 7) enabling children to spend their holiday's outside 
their ovn. States. 



DAS GUPTA B; Education for national integration. Mahairashtra 
Educational Journal 1968, 17(1), 26<*7. 

Education is <*ie of the most effective tools of national 
integration. Fundamental educational aims, content of education 
and techniques of teaching need to be ' reoriented to promote 
the concept of integration. Besides, educational semineirs, 
workshops, and conferences should be organised to tackle the 
problem of balainclng the rcglcmal and national loyalties. 
Youngsters should be encouraged to p^tlclpate in the community 
action programnes. Educationists, eidmihistrators, political 
leaders, social workers etc., have to strive cooperatively to 
promote integration. 



DONGEHKERY S R: Educational moane and methods of promoting 

Interregional understanding ( In Seminar on National Integration, 
Delhi, April 16-17, 1958. Report. Delhi, University Grants 
•Commission,' 1961. 58-65. 

It is pointed out that the universities can adopt certain 
concrete steps for ^vancing interregional understanding for 
achieving national solid^itji University education by its very 
nature is a powerful instrument for developing the whole of 
humpn personality and broadening the mind of those- who come 
under its influence. Inter-regional understanding can be 
promoted by more effective use of bodies such as University 
Grants Commission, Int.er-Universlty Board of India and Ceylon, 
Conference of Vice-Chancellors, etc. The following suggestions 
have also been given ; 1) every university can actively 
ericQurago the- study of the literature of regions other than 
its own; scholars should bo given grants ,to translate classics 
fre^n one Indian language Into another; 2) migration of students 
should be facilitated by mutual recognition of terms kept for 
courses; such students should live in hostels among local 
students; similarly, mobility of teachers from one region to 
another should also be encouraged; 3) every university must 
consider itself at the postgraduate and research level as a 
national institution, and artificial barriers of language and 
donlclle, if any, should be done away with at these stages; 

4) student travels to other regions of the country should be 
encouraged; 6) exchange of ideas and emotional experience should 
be encouraged by means of frequent seminars and cooperative projects 
such as workshops and student canps. 
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D*S(XJZA A As Sducatlon for national Intogratlon, (Iji 
his ’Hunan factor in education*. Bombay, Orient Longmans, 

1969. 146-56), 

The recommendations of the Committee on Hnotlonal Integration 
zmd the Sducation Commission (1964»456) with rogzird to natlpnal 
Integration have been referred to. On parents devolves the 
major rospcmclbility, while preserving and cherishing their 
own beliefs and sub-cultures to make their children realise the 
essential unity of the country, /idmlsslons caid grant of 
scholarships should not be governed by caiste or ci^munal 
considerations. Children should be allowed to mingle freely at 
school. The curriculum, co-currlcular activities and teaching 
of the subjects should be so oriented as to promote national 
Integration, The throe-language formula - mother tongue, 

Hindi and Snglish - recommended by the Bducatlon Commission 
(196^-66) should be Implemented, Toaushers themselves should bo 
pan-Indian in outlook. Important community agencies, mass 
communication media and the thoughts words and actions of adults 
must actively cooperate with homo and school to promote 
integration. The State must strive to bring about economic 
equality and social cohesion and create t»i people a sense of 
confidence In the nation’s future. 



3DUCATICN FCR NATION/kL IHT3GR/.riON, A SWiFOSIUM, C6lK3AT0R3, 
19-20 DZCZMSSR 1965, Kocommendations , ( In .. Avlnas.hlllngan TS 

Bd, Sducaticxi for national integration, a symposium. Coimbatore, 
Ramakrislmq Mission Vidyalaya, 1967. 152-65). 

. : * • ; I ‘ 

Bmlnont authors from various fields have contributed papers 
for the symposium. The prCbl^' of national Integration is a 
complex one and has to bo approached from several angles so 
cis to got a complete picture, iVscordlngly, the role of 
cultural, religious, political, economic, social and psychological 
factors and the role of science, education, language and homo In 
promoting national Intogratlcn have boon analysed. The 
rec 'Emendations given have been grouped under six heads, viz,, 
educati onEil, psychcfioglc'al, economic, political, social, 
religious, and cultural factors. 



GiiNGULI 3 N; Emotional Integration and economic and social 
disparities, Seminar ot National Integration, Delhi, April 

16-17, 1958, Report, 'Delhi, University Grants Commission, 1981, 
51-7), 

Deals with the problem of emotional; integration in the.contesrt 
of. economic and social disparities and' the role of education In 
the task of welding together classes, cvEnunitlos and regions In 
the face of separatist tendoncles; It Is pointed out that the 
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educator can bo a powerful ally In the cause of at least 
moderating the excesses of a class-ridden society and preventing 
econotnlc ahd social tension frc»i undermining the very feundations 
of society; The educator can arrest the retreat fr-an reason and 
create a rational perspective for vmderstandlng the problem of 
social and oconcml:C differences. Thus It Is pleaded that the 
teaching of sociology should be made compulsory. Secondly, 

It Is suggested that educational Institutions which are denominational 
In chziractor or which have a class -basis (Institutions for 
aristocracy or the upper class) should be banned. Overcrowding 
In educational Institutions Is the cause of the foot-loose youth 
lacking In the virtues of social chivalry or social solidarity. 

The way to challenge this malaise Is to depart from the 
traditional methods of teaching and lay more' stress on building 
up^the community of teeujhers and students. Universities must find 
ways and merms of training and refining of emotlonfii, promoting 
group activities, and allowing natural leaders of students to rise 
up from th6 ranks of teachers as well as students themselves. 



G30EGS K M: Need for creating and making available suitable 

literature, ( In Semlnau' on Natloneil Integration, Delhi, April 
16-17, 1956* Report. Delhi, University Grants Ccxnmlsslon, 1961, 
80-7) . 

Cultural integration of India which Includes intellectual and 
emotional integration has to be primarily achieved through the 
literatures of Indian languages. Translation from one Indian 
language into others Is the only solution. The following 
suggestions are given! 1) young graduates who show talent as 
writers should bo offered scholarships for study of other 
regional languages and literatures In universities In the 
respective regions; 32) study of languages other than one's 
own should bo encouraged In schools and colleges; for postgraduate 
courses In languages, the study of a regional language other 
than the main subject should bo mide a compulsory subsldieiry; 

3) production of good Intar-ianguage dlctlonairles In all the 
combinations has to be promoted; such dictionaries could be 
trl-llngual .with Hindi as the common factor; 4) steps should 
bo taken to orgamlzo All India book exhibitions, writers' 
conferences and educational tours. 



HUMAYUN KABIR:. National Intograttlon In India, 3ducatl5oni 
Quarterly 1961, 13(51), 229-34, 

It Is observed that national integration requires both long 
and short term measures. Die following long tem measures axe 
suggested: 1) the growing generations must be trained up to 
be Indians who accept their toteil heritage, for this there is 
need for reorientation of school courses, especially the teaching 

. I 
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of history; 2> while attempts are being made to develop Hindi, 
side by side development of other langpjages should be supported, 
translation of cletsslcs from one Indian language to all other 
Indian languages must be taken up so ais to create a corpus of 
common Indian literature; 3) promotion of Interstate cultural 
exchanges and organization of museums at State and' district 
levels So as to present the contribution of a particular area 
In the background of the totality of Indian culture should be 
given attention to, Ab short term measures, expansion of 
educational opportunities to the loss fortunate sections of 
Indian people, provision of representation to different sections 
of people in all key services and removal of disparities have 
been recommended. 



HJMAVUN KADIR: Problems relating to national unity, ( In 

Seminar on National Integration, Delhi, April, 16-17, 1958. 

Report, Delhi, University Grants Commission, 1961, 8-16), 

The author In his inaugural address which dealt with the 
Indian heritage vis-a-vis integration, has recommended the 
following. The failure to articulate an Intellectual system 
in which different beliefs could find their proper place Is 
one of the reasons for the flsslparous tendcmclos, Indian 
universities must serve as a catalytic agent for the synthesis 
of cultures on an intellectual basis. There should be a 
national system of education. Universities should help to 
bring Into one common pool the heritage derived from different 
elements In the nationaJ. life so ais to play a creative role 
In the evolution of a common Indian consciousness. Formation 
of Intellectual associations which cut across the barriers of 
language, roltgicn and community should be encouraged by the 
universities, Intor-Unlversl ty youth festivals and such other 
activities which strengthen national loyalty have to be 
organised. The universities should Inculcate In the mind of 
the youth a sense of purpose based on tho Immense opportunities, 
presented by the modem age, such a sense of purpose which will \ 
submerge personal or group jealousies. 



INDIA. Oa,jfITTSS ON B?/iOTION/JL INTEGRiVTION , Report, Delhi, 
Ministry of Sducatlon, 1962, xvl, 277p, 

The Committee was set up to study the role of education In 
promoting emoticnal Integration and advise on the positive 
educational programmes for the purpose. Die committee gave ' 
th« following suggestions: 1) reorienting tho.scbool and 
college curriculum to suit the needs of a secular State; 2) stressing 
students’ participation In such co.murrlcular activltlGS as to 
develop well-adjusted personality; 3) spoqlal stress on teaching 
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Social studios* 4) preparing textbooks which strengthen 
emotional integration; 5) teaching Hindi and English effectively 
besides the regional language and taking efforts to simplify 
Devanagarl script; 6) training children to sing National 
ikithem and show reverence to the National Flag; 7) celebrating 
National Days and arranging special talks on the unity of the 
country for the benefit of students; 8) promoting student 
exchange and tours and putting up ycxith hostels throughout the 
country; 9) associating students with the cleeaillness of the 
school premises; lo) giving -no consideration for caste or 
group for the purposes of admission and scholarships; 

11) removing domiciliary restrictions for migration of 
students from one State to another; 12) preparing educational 
and travel documentaries and undertaking special projects to 
enable children to know their country well; 13) deputing 
distinguished professors periodically to different universities; 
14) setting up an All-lndla youth council to coordinate all the 
youth progr^mes. 



A 14 INDIA. MINISTRY OF BDUCATION iVND YOUTH SSaviCBS . 

Constitution of the National Integration Saraltls In 
universities and colleges. Delhi, the Ministry, 1970, 8p. 

The alms and objectives of the Samltls are tos 1) foster the 
Idea that India belongs to every Indian Irrespective of caste, 
creed and colour; 2) familiarise students and teachers with 
the diversity of Indian culture and civilization; 

3) undertake such activities as would eradicate communallsm; 

4) gather and disseminate all knowledge and Information which 
tnay broaden the Intellectual outlook of students and teachers 
and strengthen them In developing national and scientific 
attitudes; 5) render timely service to the community In 
times of communal disorder; 0) promote deep emotional 
Involvement of the Indian youth In the manifold tasks of 
nation -building. To achieve the above objectives, a Samltl 
may a) organize lectures, seminars, film shows; b) provide 
hospitality to fellow students from other areas/regions In 
hostels, or In h(^es of Samltl members; c) sponsor purposive 
visits of teams of various faculty students to backward areas 
for rendering cciranunlty service; d) constitute Information 
centres to provide Information regarding the life, culture, 
Socio-economic developnont etc,, of other regions; o) organize 
concerted efforts to fl^t rumours which endanger communeJ. 
harmony and to promote well-being among the masses by studying 
the special difficulties (experienced by minority communities 

or edonomlcally weaker sectlcns of the society, and rceommendlng 
suitable moasuros to appropriate authorities; f) publish such 
literature as would fulfil the baislc alms of the Samltl, The 
composition of the Samltl, the formation and working of 
executive committoe, appointment of office bearerSp meetings, 
finances etc. have been spelled out In detail. 
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INDIA. MINISTRY OF 3DUCATICN AND YCXJTH SSRVICSS: National 

Integration, programmes of the Union Ministry of Education, 
Delhi, the Ministry, 1971. vl, 34p. 

Following the recommendations of the standing Committee of 
the liatlonal Integration Council, a committee of educationists 
and student leaders was set up with the following objectives: 

I) to examine syllabi, curricula and textbooks with a view to 
emphasising values that promote unity and tolerance and 
excluding matdrial that are harmful for the above purpose; 

II) to recommend measures for eliminating from the organiza- 
tions of students and teachers all narrow cc»imunal feelings 
and to Imbue thorn with a sense of national purpose. The 
committee of ediicationlstE and student leaders took stops to 
establish national Integration samltls In all universities 
and colleges. There are 44 such samltls functioning now. 

The constitution of the samltls, their objectives and their 
functioning have been detailed. The following programmes which 
cire also directed towards achieving national Integration have 
been described: a) committee of writers and writers' camps j 

b) removal of domiciliary restrictions on admission to 
educational institutions* c) translation of books from one 
regional language Into other regional languages; d) production 
of children's books designed to promote Integration; 
e) lnter,^tate student teacher camps; etc. 



A10 KALI PR/i3AD: Role of universities In national Integration, 

( In Seminar on National Integration, Delhi, April 16-17, 1958. 
Report. Delhi, University Grants Commission, 1961, 75-©), 

The following suggestions have been given; 1) enabling free 
movement and exchange of teachers and students from one 
university to another for lectures, seminars, special training, 
research,- community experience; 2) organizing summer courses 
to all students to usefully engage their energies during 
vacation; 3) strengthening student organizations for constructive 
work; 4) instituting cultural ^soclatlons, language -clubs or 
literary associations; students also may be encouraged to 
translate bo-oks; i» housing students of different groups and 
regions in hostels on a 'mixed' basis; 6) not allowing 
denominational, group or caste organizations In universities 
and colleges; -7) encouraging lnter.mnlvor3lty migrations for 
short terms without any extra fees, and with adequate 
facilities; 8) providing stipends, fellowships, travel grants 
etc, for free -mobility of students within the country; 

9) undertalcing an inter^nlvorslty survey of needs, requirements 
and living conditions of students. 




vlll 
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A17 KHADBR P A: Natloasd Integration and workers education. 

Workers Education 1971, January,' 22-7. 

Though the workers* organizations are traditionally secular 
and forward-looking, due to their educational backwardness 
the workers are liable to bocome easily susceptible to the 
malicious antinational propaganda. Herein lies the unique 
role of workers* education In promoting national Integration 
by explaining to the workers the basic unity that lies under 
. the various superficial communal, religious and regional 

differences. It Is also the responsibility of workers* 
education to bring home to the workers the futility of the 
traditional religious and regional Identities; they should 
be guided to associate themselves with the new groupings 
based on economic functions such as trade unions, cooperative 
societies, etc, A spirit of rationalism and humanism should 
be propagated through workers’ education. The following 
suggestions have been nades 1) evolving special programmes < 
relating to national Integration separately for labour 
leaders and the workers; model progratimes can be prepared by 
the Indian Institute of Workers Education for suitable 
adaptation by the regional centres; 2) devoting a certain 
percentage of the total trednlng period to the cause of 
national Integration and ensuring that these programmes are 
conducted In every region, preferably by the education 
officers; 3) Issuing special government appeals to the Central 
organizations of workers and employers as well as the State 
governments for the provision of specified faculties. 



A18 KUL/J^DAIVEL K; Training of teachers for national Integration. 

(IXL Avlnashilingam T* 3 Ed. Education for national Integration, 
a symposium, Coimbatore, Ramakrlshna Mission Vidyalaya, 1967, 
117-27) , 

Since teachers have an Important role In instilling the spirit 
of national Integration In students, attention to this aspect 
has to bo given at the training Institutions, The atmosphere 
and activities In training Institution should bo such as to 
foster an all India outlook among the trainees, A sense of 
Idealism has to be created In them. To acquaint thcrni with 
the educational measures of bringing about national Integra- 
tion frequent seminars, symposia, study groups etc., have to 
be conducted, A factor which generates disintegrative forces 
Is prejudice which In turn arises out of maladjustment or 
unfamiilarity. Toachors have to see that those factors are 
eliminated from school atmosphere. Iho following are some 
of the stops to be taken In schools and colleges to promote 
national Integration for which tbewjhers have to bo properly 
trained: 1) Elemonteiry level - story-telling about the natlcxial 
leaders and about the customs and cultures of other parts of 
the country, sh.owlng pictures, teaching bhajans and folk songs, 
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celebrating festivals of all religions, teaching to show respect 
to the National Flag and to sing National Aithem, etc.; 

2) Secondary level - teaching Hindi to non -Hindi studaitsand 
a South Indian language to Hindi students, conducting all-India 
excursions, listening to radio broadcasts fran other regions, 
screening films about life in other parts of the country, 
encouraging to read novels and short stories adapted frcati 
other languages; 3) college level - admitting students from 
other regions, encouraging teachers to visit other States and 
unlvorsltloG and teach there for a few years, organizing inter- 
state student comps and conferences, cr^iductlng meetings and 
debates about national integration, devising activities to 
encourage group methods of learning etc. 



LING/WURTY V: Sducatlon and national Integration, 

Sducatlonal India 1965, 32(4), 119-21. 

The kind of education which can taring^ about natloned. 
integration depends on 1) tho curriculum; 2) school; and 
3) tho government. The two aspects of curriculum ^e theoreti- 
cal and practical, the former dealing with tho subjects that are 
taught and tho latter with extraTCurrlculeu: activities. Broad 
and liberal outlook can bo promotod by a proper study of subjects 
llko history, philosophy, civics, geography, etc. India's 
unity In diversity has to be stressed, That throu^out tho 
history of India the forces of Integration and disintegration 
have been working side by side and that when disintegration 
was having its sway it resulted In tho enslavement of the 
country have to be emphasised. While teaching tho Indian 
Constitution it has to bo stressed that communal or caste 
differences have no constitutional sanction. Reform Is 
required not only In tho subjects taught but also In the 
methods of teaching. With regard to tho practical side of 
the curriculum due importance must bo given to activities 
like saluting tho National Flag, singing the National 
/mthom, celebration of national days etc. 



M/iH&SV//JlI D^P; Rastrlya okta aur plitiiya pus^akeih 
(=*iatlonal integration* and text books). 2 Hlndl_y : Sahltya 
Paricay 1970, 5(2), 191-3, 202. 

For nurturing tho idea of national integration in the minds 
of students, textbooks should bo prepeired keeping in view 
the following points; 1) concept of national Integration should 
be established as'a matter of faith at the earliest stages in 
school; 3) all students should feel themselves as members of 
the large feanily comprising tho entire population of tho 
country; 4) India Is multi-religious, multi-cultural and multi- 
racial country, students should learn to respect the religions 
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and customs of others,; 5) they should love their country first 
and then their respective regions; 6) contributions of great 
men of past in tha field of arts science technology etc, 
belong equally to all the countrymen; 7) text books shcxald 
contain materials drawn from all the parts of the country; 

8) the country belongs to all living In the country; 9) there 
should be special mention for national symbols viz. National 
Anthem and National Flag etc. In textbooks; 10) historical 
facts and events should bo so presented in textbooks as not f 
to injure the feeling of any community. 1 



MATHI/^ T hi Education for national Integration. Social 
Action 1970, 20(4), 372-84, 

The two mevj or facets to the problem of national integration 
are j 1). the question of religious differences, eind 2) other 
sources of disunity like language, caste and race. With 
regard to the first facet, the objective to be aimed at 
through education in all Its aspects and not merely through 
specially designed classes - Instruction In moral and 
spiritual values and teaching of the principles of all the 
religions of India Is to evolve among students positive 
attitude to seculai’lsm; not an Indifference to religion and 
Its values, but a sympathetic and objective understanding of 
all religions and willingness to treat religion as a 
personal matter which docs not prejudice social or national 
policies. With regturd to the second facet, the past 
political history of tho country. Its diverse population 
with 15 major languages, tho caste and race distinctions, etc, 
are hindrances to national Integration, To overcome these 
It Is essential that education stresses the beislc unifying 
bonds such as goegraphlcal unity, common history and cemmon 
culture. fXirthor, there must bo equality of educational and 
employment opportunity for eill classes of people. 



MBWTA T S: Inter-state student-teacher camps and national 

Integration. Education Quarterly 1970, 21(4)., 18-22, 

Understanding the Importance of education In promoting national 
Integration, the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training decided to organise' el ^t Inter-State camps fot 
students and teachers. The details of the programme are as 
follows. In each camp four or five States are represented. 
Fifteen students and three teachers are Invited from each 
State, Tho objectives, of the camp are to help tho participants 
appreciate the diversity of the nation's culture and to promote 
unity, follow-fooling and tolerance, Llterary_actlvltles, 
debates and discussions are held on topics such as oneness of 
religion, ccmiTiunal harmony, national heritage, removal of 
unt ouch ability, etc, Exhlblticais and excursions are held. 
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The local community Is elIso Involved in organizing the camp, 
/ai evaluation undertaken after the first serles- of four camps 
revealed that: 1) activities enabled students of different 
regions to come closer and develop friendship; 2) the Inter- 
State camps provided opportunities to children to understand 
and approciato the richness of vao'lod life In India; 3) the 
students return from camps as messengers of Indlanness, 



MUIllBL \hSl\ ScholairshipB and national Integration. 
Bducatlon Quarterly 1970, 21(4), 25-7, 

The two factors that are detrimental to national Integration 
are conimunalism and regionalism. In order to successfully 
combat these evils it is suggested that a network of scholar- 
ships should be instituted at the postgraduate level throughout 
the country. Those scholarships will enable the students from 
one region to stay and study In far off regions. This, It is 
argued, in the long run will promote integration. 



N/iflONi»L INTSGRATICN COUNCIL. COtMITTBS ON BDUCATION/J, 

/ISPSCTS /J4D M/tSS IdBDlA: Hocommondations , Workers Bducatlon 

1971, January! 4-5, . 

The Committee's recommendations as adopted by the National 
Integration Council on June 22, 1968 have been given. The 
Committee was of the view that education at all stages should 
be reoriented a) to create a sense of Indlanncss, unity and 
solidarity, b) to inculcate faith In Indian democracy; c) to 
help create a modem society out of the present traditional 
rme; towards this end, the Gommittae suggested that i) state 
governments should appoint expert committees to organise prepara- 
tion of textbooks for schools; ii) the Union Government should 
set up a National Board to coordinate the efforts of the State 
committees ; iii) positive steps should bo taken to correct 
regional imbalances In the provision of educational facilities,, 
and to provide educatlonail facilities in the rural and backward 
areas; the 'common school system' as recommended by the 
Bducatlon Commission (1964-66) should be steirted; iv) domiciliary 
restrictions tor admission to educational Institutions should be 
removed; v) the UGC should Institute scholarships to enable 
meritorious students to go to other States for higher education; 
vl) Intpr-unlversity meets should be organized zmd faicilltles 
given to students to visit other parts of the country during 
vacations ; vll) university campuses should not bo used for any 
communal or sectarian purposes. 
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NILAKANTA SASTRI K A: Facets of Indian unity. Education 

Quarterly 1961, 13(51), 223-8. 

Giving an historical account of the geographical and cultural 
unity of India since ancient times rig^it dcirn to the growth 
of modern nationalism, the author recoirmends the retention of 
Sngllsri in the educational and administrative system and the 
recovery of the old spirit of tolerance. 



PRABH/iK/tR SINGH: Rastrl^a ekt^aur siksak (= National 

integration and teachers) Hlndi_/ s Sahitya Paricay 1970, 

5(1-2), 231-3, 235, 

Teachers have a duty to spread the message of national integra- 
tion. They have been asked to lay great stress oti the 
following points while teaching in the classss: 1) all religions 
preach love, so one should resiiect followers of other religions 
also; 2) students should understand greatness and , richness of 
their culture; they should feel proud of being Indians; 

3) teachers should relate such historical events as foster 
sense of national integrity; 4) students should be taught about 
the Importance of collective working in the day to day life; 
Teachers should be free from all prejudices,, roligious, social, 
political, otc. Language is the backbone of national integration 
So teachers should teach the oducands in their mother tongue. 

At the same time they should impress upon the students the need 
to leeirn the national link language i.c. Hindi. 



R/JARfti/iL DEV/J)/S P; Cultivation of moral and spiritual 
values in education, (Jn, Avinashilingam T S Bd. Education 
for national intograti.on, symposium. Coimbatore, 

Ramakrlshna Hission Vidyalaya, 1967, 107—16), 

For bringing about national integration it Is essential to 
create in people moral and spiritual values such as love, 
tolerance kindness and consideration for others. The 
educational system has special responsibility in this 
regard. The Basic system of education in elementary schools 
offer opportunities to develop such qualities as team work, 
carrying out one’s allotted work, obedlonco, punctuality, 
leadership ©tc. The secondary schools also can organise 
activities to promote such qualities, More than instruction, 
moral and spiritual qualities ccui bo fostered in students 
by tho exemplary behaviour of teachers, Iftnphasis should be 
laid on self-discipline for college students. The day in tho 
college may be started with a ccrinion assembly and prayer. 
Reverence to .Nati'onal Flag, singing National /nthem, taking 
national integration pledge etc. should be frequently practised. 
Since cinema has a powerful appeal on the youth, the Government 
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should sse that tho films produced develop chaste tastos in 
students, TliC' elite and tho national leaders should set 
examples of good behavicur for students to emulate. The 
recommendations of the University Sducation Gonmission 
(1948-49), and the National Seminar on the Place of Spiritual 
Values in Bducatipn, Coimbatore (1963) have been listed. 



R/Jd/iNATHiiN G: Educational Planning and national integration, 

Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1965, vxl, 252p. 

The book examines India's educational structure and 
policies in the context of naticwial integration. The three 
lines of action suggested to prfxnote national integration 
ares 1) educational, system should be rescued from the 
stranglehold of the employment machinery and shcxild thus 
cease to be .on arena for any scramble for benefits; 

2) language questi-on should bo left to be settled by natural 
process rather then by legislation and should ceeise to be 

an extraneous conditioning factor on the educational system; 

3) educational system should bo relieved of its deadweight 

of tradition and rebuilt as an instrunent oi cultural renaissance. 
The following specific recommendations etre made? 

1) Integrating craft and other activities with the eicademie 
side of the curriculum at the primary stage; 2> at the 
Bocondeiry stage, having an articulated system of different 
patterns of education' with channels of transfers and the 
coexistence of high school and higher secondary school; 

3) introducing some organizational changes in universities 
and specializing in different fields of study to encourage 
mobility of scholars and students; 4) maintaining a healthy 
coordination between tho utilitarian and intrinsic values of 
education. Other topics discussed are medium of instruction, 
language question, educational administration with emphasis 
of decentralization, nood for an export agency in tho study 
and investigation of educational problems, etc. 



/JYSR C P; Ghltural factors in national 
integration \ln Avineshilingom T S Sd, Sducation for 
nationeil integration, a symposium, Coimbatore, Ramakrishna 
Misgsion Vidyalaya, 1967, 29»33) , 

Tho cosmopolitan and integrated nature of the aricient Indian 
centres of learning like. Nalanda eind Kanchoepuram has been 
highlighted. It has boon pointed out that universities and 
centres of learning exist for the devolopnent of individual 
and national capacity and national unity, and that they 
sh'ould keep in contact with, and reflect the spirit. of, the 
changing times, The nood for creating conditions conducive 
to physical health and vigour in students, and for teaching 
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science, history and social studies, literature and the fine 
arts, philosophy and religion has been stressed, ■ One important 
pre-requisite for national lntsgi'ation_l? the realization of 
manif oldness in unity, and of interwovenness of all beings and 
all forms and views . ^ 



A30 RAO V K R V: .Role of the university, Seminar on 

National Integration, Delhi, April 16»-17, 1958, Report, 

Delhi, University' Grants Gominisslon, 1961, 66-74), 

The factors viiich stand In the way of we 11 -developed sense of 
national Integratl'On have been enumerated. Since universities 
are the institutions through which the leaders of the 
community emerge these institutions . have an important part, to 
play in fostering integration. The. following suggestions have 
• been given; 1) all universities must establish departments of 
modem Indian languages for teaching and research; Honours 
courses in the roglonal languages must include- can is or ily 
the study of another regional language as a minor subject;... ; 

2) evolving now techniques of language teaching, translation 
of classics of -one regi^aial language into all regional 
l?mguages, review of gr^mar' and reform, of scripts of all 
the regional languages, publication of multi -lingual dlctiaiaries, 
evolution of a common’ script, are .the various aspects to. which 
attention should be given; 3) it is /-neoossary to promote entry 
into eabh university of selected group of students from other 
regions; 4) attention should be given to the development of 
Hindi to onabla it to functic^ as the common medium of . 
communication throughout India; 5) extra-curricular activities 
should be -providod to students to pjrompte mutual understanding 
between the classes and the masses, ..between the urban and rural 
areas; 6) Caste/^spciatlons, caste mosses, caste hostels . 
should not be allowed to function in educational instltut i-ons ; 

7) it is roqu5.rod to provide for systematic study of different 
religions with a view to promote understanding and mutual 
respect between them; 8) active scope should bo provided within 
universities for the formation.of groups and clubs for' 
discussion of political, social and economic problems of the society. 



A31 RAY I R; Integration of India through the national ideal, 

the role of children's literature, Sducation Quetr'teriy 1970, 
21(4),'15J.7, 22, 

The only sure foundation for the integration of the modern 
India Is her own belief in the power of the spirit of man, 
the one spirit and the unity of the viniverse. This is the 
national ideal which binds all Indians, If the people are 
consciously awaro of this national ideal, there will be 
general acceptance of the principles of justice, equality 
and sharing which flow from the consciousness of ononoss. 



XV 
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The books children read and enjoy will Influence their thinking* 
The Ideas of national Integration may therefore bo conveyed to 
them In this way. Children’s literature In India must reflect 
Indian culture, the values, loyalties and Ideals and the way of 
life that Is India’s own. Books should be written In a vivid 
manner so that children love to read them. 



S/ilYID/JN K G: Textbooks and national unity. Vacation 

Quarterly 1970, 21(4) , 11-14. 

The 

Textbooks play an Important part In prcmotlng national unity 
In children’s minds and evoking a love for the country. In 
the context \diere textbooks are the only books that might be 
handled by children, their Importance Increases, Some of the 
recent textbooks produced by the National Council of 
Sducatlonal Besearch and Training are successful in this 
regard. Textbook writers should be alive not only to the 
children’s psychological and social needs but also to the 
natural woeilth with which India Is endowed - social, cultural 
and spiritual. The themes have to bo presented-. in a lively 
manner and love of the country should .be instilled by suggestion 
and implication. Indian- Culture has to be presented in the form 
of life Stories of sa-ints, soers, eurtlsts, social servants, 
patriots, etc. For the higher classes, the textbooks have to 
present a critical evaluation and appreciation of the country’s 
culture, 

SANTHAN/tM K; Political factors- In national Integration, 

Cla Avlnashlllhgan T S Sd. Education for national 
integration, a symposium, Coimbatore, Ramakrlshna Jttsslon 
Vldyalaya, 1987. 43-8). 

Some of the suggestions offered are; 1) using English arid the 
regional languatge as joint media for higher education through- 
out India together with the enforcement of the throe langucige 
formula In the secondary schools; 2) linking education with the 
historical and cultural traditions of the regions and the 
communities concerned at the same time avoiding excessive 
emphasis on separatist tendencies; 3) Inculcating a true 
religious spirit free from bigotry and Intolerance In students 
through Gandhljl's writings; 4) organizing all India service 
by cc^nmon recruitment on merit by the U.P.S.-C, and posting 
the best recruits from each State to other distant States, 



SAPRS G N; We can Integrate the nation. Workers Education 
1971, January, 28-31 . 

Workers education can promote national Integration by 
1) familiarising the workers with the country’s ancient culture 
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and triidltlcns as well as the . present life and 'traditions of 
the different parts, of .'the country* 2) acquainting th^ with 
.the.malft'feiaiures ‘ of the constitution, ■ the duties and 
res.pc»sibilities of a citizen,., and the. country’s . aspirations ; 
3) explaining to them the meaning of secularism, and the 
Importance of communal harmcny; 4) creating trade union 
ousneas' . ' mongst the workers and providing them, personal 
contacts with th^ir counterparts all over the country throug^i 
.study tours, camps, etc, Tho significant role being played 
by-, trade iinldiis in national integration has been pointed out. 



SBMIHA3 CM NATI IWiL 1NT3GRATION, DSLHl iiPaiL 16-17, 1958* 
Report. Delhi, University Grzuits Conmlsslon, 1961. iv, 127p, 

The seminar was attended by representatives from 20 universities. 
Three discussion groups were formed i 1) economic and social 
factors, 2) educational institutions, 3) literature and cultural 
media, 3lcv<Sn papers also wore presented, "nie seminar made the 
following recommendations : 1) rapid economic development should 
be achieved to reduce- social and economic inequalities among 
various sections of people and regions of the country; 2) both 
learned and '. popular books on the political, social and cultural 
history of India are to’ be, written to promote' proper understanding 
.of 'Indian hlslory'; '3) research should be undertaken to profea 
into, fact.ors' leading to’ social tensions; for this the sociology 
departments of Univorsi-tios should be strengthen^; 4) best books 
of . different ' Indtjsn le^giiages should be' translated^ into other 
languages ;-5) efforts should be made, to simplify the language 
scripts; 6)- attention should.be given to production of multi- 
lingual ■ dictlbharles' and teaching of modern Indl^ ^languages; 

7) general education courses that 'are . being introduced In various 
universlties-.and colleges should develop In students,' scientific, 
humanistic, artistic and social attitudes conducive to the 
development of .-a. sense of national unity, and ' import ant 
national days should be celebrated by these institutions; 

8) writers and intellectuals should be enabled , to travel 
widely in the country and meet their counterparts in. other ‘ 
regions; 9) admission, of students, appointment of teachers and 
ho.stel -accomodation' should not be governed by linguistic, 
C'ommunal or caste considerations ; .lo). 'English should continue 
to bo the rnedivim of lnstiaictl.on along with the regional language 
or Hindi; 11)' teachers and students should be encouraged to play 

, an • i" promoting rationality, objectivity and 

"a scientific attitude and in. fighting, obscurantism, superstition 
md Intolerance, 

'- ' •• • ' • , 

SHi'iH A;B: National integration and the need for national 

university.’ . .(In- his Plahnlner for dGoiocreicy, Bombay, 

Manaktal.-is, 1967,' 171-^), 

The role , of university in promoting national integratlcn and 
universality is stressed. But, paradoxically. In societies . 
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which need It tnost, it functions with handicaps ilic 
State Interference and regional and linguistic chauvinism • 
The demand for use of mother tongue as university medlvnn is 
a case in point* Though it is agreed that it would be 
pedagoglcally sound and facilitate easy dlffuslcm of 
knowledge and culture, in the Indian context it would lead 
to deterioration of standards and fragmentation of the 
country's elite and snapping of the common bond* Doubt is 
expressed if Hindi would ever be able to replace English with 
little adverse effects* So, it is contended that creation 
of a few national residential universities with Sngllsh as 
medium and controlled by the University Grants Commission is 
necessary to preserve the national oneness* These 
institutions would have very salutary effect on the other 
regional universities . 



SHA^A D Ls National Integration through ■ kendrlya 
vldyalayasf* Sducatlon Quarterly 1970, 21(4), 23»*4« 

The following factors which are Inherent in the very scheme 
of Kendrlya Vldyalayas foster national Intagi’atlon i 1) there 
is common pattern of education, same syllabus, textbooks and 
medium of instruction in eJ.1 Kendrlya Vldyalayas; 2) children 
from all the regions are catered for; in any Kendrlya' 
Vldyalaya at any particular time, children from, ad.1 paurts of 
the country are studying since those schools are meant for 
children whoso parents aro transferrablc from ono part of the 
country to another. The following additional programmes are 
ed.so carried outt 1) regional meets, competitions and contests 
between students of different Kendrlya Vldyalayaus are held; 
there is an yoarly natlanal gathering also; 2) at tho instance 
of the Ministry of Sducatlon, student exchanges axo organised 
between Kendrlya Vldyalayas themselves and between them and 
other schools* 



SHRIMAN NABAY/iN : Sducatlon and national integration* (In 

his 'Towards better education'* Ahnedabad, Navajlvan Publishing 
House, 1969, 70«5)* 

Contrary to common belief. It is hold that the reorganization 
of the States in India an linguistic basis has been a right 
step,' because stronger national ties, cannot be promoted by 
suppressing regional languages* However, there is need to pay 
more attention to the various recommendations of the States 
Reorganization Commission such as safeg^uards for minority 
linguistic groups In the sphere of education and administration, 
and more balanced regional economic development* In -the sphere 
of education, it Is suggested that the throe-langpiagc formula » 
mother tongue, Hindi and English, should bo implemented* 
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Tho North-Iridlan imlvarsitios should spsclallso in teaching 
Southern languagos . The Centre and State Governments should 
encourage development of Kindi a£5 an all-India language. In 
order to Imbibe the spirit of common citizenship in the young, 
singing of National /aithem and saluting the National Flag 
should be practised in a systematic manner, ./ill efforts should 
be made by educational institutions to spread an atmosphere 
of national unity; students should be taught the cultural 
heritage of India and the need for cultural and spiritual 
synthesis, ‘ 



A39 SHUKLA- R.P; RastrTya ekt^aur pe^thyakram, (= National 

integration and curricultm) . / Hlndlj_/: Sahitya Peiricay 1970, 

5C1-2), 199-202.' 

The following suggestions are given: 1) stories of great 
patriots who fought for independence and geographical integrity 
of tho country should be included; 2) currlculm should be so 
designed ac to make students aware of the abundance of oconcsnlc 
resources of India and of tho need for mutual co--operation of 
all the regions; 3) the bad effects of regional disputes should 
be highlighted; 4) importance of tho national official language 
i,o, Hindi as a common medium of communication and understanding 
should bo emphasised; 5) curriculum should contain all such 
material v."iich would fulfil tho needs of coming generations; 



A4o V3NKAT/. Ri'*0 V; Bmotlonal integration of independent India, 

Journal of the University of Gauhati 1962, 13(1), /irts, 1—17, 

The several obstacles in the way of emotional integration 
are lack of common script, caste system, linguism, indiscipline 
and Intolerance, The following suggestions have been given 
for promoting national integration; 1) education should be made 
a concurrent subject; it should be brought under^he control of 
the State and not loft to the management of prlvat.e agencies* 

2) English should be the medium of instruction in !\mivGrsitles 
and colleges; 3) tho communal universities should be abolished. 
It is pointed out that nationeil Integration suffers when 
economic disparities persist in the socioty, Honce It is 
suggostad that stops should bo taken to bridge tho 
economic gap between various sections of tho society. 



A41 ZI/UJDDIH /tfjAVI S M: Smotional integration and national 

unity, Education Quarterly 1961, 13(51), 264-7, 

Life in oducaticnal institutions can be organized in such a 
way as to promote among students socially integrative behaviour 



O 
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by •llinlnatlng all signs of domination of one group over the 
other. The measuTOs suggested aret 1) providing fullest scope 
for individual developnent, satisfaction of physical and 
psyohioal needs; giving individual instruction and making 
guidance programme as an essential feature of every school; 

2) compelling all institutions to admit students of all 
eommunitles, castes and creeds to provide opportunity for 
cross-cultural contacts; 3) providing opportunities for civic 
participation through the adoption of socialised class 
procedures such as project method, discussion method, service 
projects and social surveys; this ^11 enable students to be 
conversant with democratic 'traditions, help them undorstamd 
their duties and know the community In an intimate way; 

4 ) making students understand the purpose of education and 
apr^olate the value system through a carefully selected 
currlculvBn taking care to avoid Indoctrination. 




/ 
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